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Henry Varnum Poor, whose work in oils, water color, 
gouache, and fresco, shows him to be a deeply serious painter 
and a devoted student of materials, writes for this issue a 
note on mural painting to accompany the reproductions 
of the fresco he has recently completed for Pennsylvania 


HENRY VARNUM POOR 


State College. To supplement the discussion, Forbes Watson 
follows Mr. Poor’s note with one of his own written after his 
visit to Penn State a few weeks ago. 

Few events in American history have given more vigorous 
expression to our democratic philosophy than the Morrill 
Act of 1862 establishing the framework of the great land- 
grant colleges—of which Penn State was the first. From 
that document Mr. Poor has drawn a rich subject-matter, 
and the figure of Lincoln, as signer of the act, dominates 


the mural’s central group. 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our con- 
tributors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which 
differ widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions ex- 
pressed in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we 
hold that to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate in- 
telligent discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE 
EDITORS. 
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THE ARTICLE ON Etruscan dancing figures is the first pub- 
lished work of its author, Emeline Hill; aside, that is, 
from a Ph.D. thesis in archaeology prepared at Radcliffe 
under the wing of “the Fogg.”’ Miss Hill’s impeccable back- 
ground includes also the Courtauld Institute, London, and 


the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


Jacques Mauny’s letters from Paris have brought us 
news, wit and perception from time to time, and his article 
Paris 1919-40, in two installments, April and May, was 
tragically well-timed. Because of the difficulty of getting 


adequate photographs, the current piece on the museum at 


j 


Montpellier is not so fully illustrated as M. Mauny would — | 


have liked. But the fact that we have it at all is another 
example of the extraordinary morale for which his country- 


men are famous. 


SINCE OUR POLICY is to keep in as close and sympathetic 
touch as possible with all sections of the country, we wel- 
come any and every opportunity to further this aim. Much 
information and material comes in through reliable channels, 
and through first-hand contact with a steadily increasing 
number of visitors to our headquarters in Washington. 
But to supplement such information with first-hand observa- 
tion by members of the staff is, of course, a prime requisite. 
This summer the editors went to the West Coast for the 
Federation Convention and have had the opportunity to 
visit Chicago, New Mexico, and Colorado, as well as Cali- 
fornia. The first fruits of the trip appear in an article this 
month on the fine arts building at the San Francisco Fair, 
by Jane Watson. 
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Héléne Sardeau: The Slave. Limestone sculpture recently completed for Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial, Fairmount Park, Philadelphic 
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NOT LONG AGO a radio voice prophesied that out 


of the world’s cataclysm would arise a better America—less 


_ complacent and irresponsible, less isolationist and much less 


extravagant. This new America, the voice said, would be 
hardier and more spiritual. Drawing to itself increasingly 
the uncontaminated scholars of the world, its culture would 
be deepened. Separated from Europe its art would grow in 
self-reliance. 

Not being a prophet we shall not attempt to predict what 
kind of America will emerge from the storm. Yet surely a 
new America is in the womb of events, with new relation- 
ships for the artist—to his work and to society. The rapidity 
with which dire events follow each other, makes prophecy 
reckless and tempting. So we venture to think that, to meet 
the greater needs of the new life, the required intensification 


(“high degree of quality’—Oxford Dictionary) will stimu- 


Jate the true artist and may eliminate the slothful and the 


make-believe. 


Two prophecies are risked. The demands of society upon 


the artist will be more rigorous; the terms upon which he 


\ must satisfy them more stringent. Facing the harder con- 


ditions he cannot descend to being merely dutiful or efficient. 
Above what other men require, to be ranked as “excellent” 
the artist must be favored with an ebulliency without which 
painting is dry, sculpture fails “to quiver with life” and the 
musical composition is simply correct. 

The American artist is about to face a test of courage more 
severe than the test he was facing when this enlightened ad- 
ministration came to his rescue with the Section of Fine Arts 


and the Federal Art Project, designed, between them, to 


‘meet his various needs. On the other hand, the conditions of 


the severer test may be more welcome to him than the world 
in which he now works. In the old America the artist was 
often let down by those who depended on him; in the new 
America he will be given an upward lift because the whole 
scheme of the world of art, in order to exist as a champion 
of the spirit, in a country burdened by vast defense costs, 
will receive a powerful shot of intensification. 

The artist is accustomed to intensification. A high degree 
of quality is his constant aim. By him the concentration 
necessary to produce art is taken for granted. But what about 
the world which depends on him?—museums, magazines, 
books, federations, associations, university departments, 
critics, teachers, collectors, lecturers, docents, curators, di- 
rectors, historians, experts and many others, not to mention 
an entire complicated world of business, from the renting 
agent to the bronze caster, which lives on the artist. What 
about the armies of people whose living or happiness or both 
depend on what the artist, past and present, has produced? 
Do they also demand from themselves, in their relations with 
art, a “high degree of quality” corresponding to that which 
the artist demands from himself? 


ART IN THE NEW AMERICA 


Fortunately in his approach to a new and more difficult 
America the artist has acquired two important friends whose 
collaboration is not as nebulous as that of our all too cher- 
ished appreciation groups. The first of these is the Roosevelt 
administration which has done more for the American artists 
than all preceding administrations put together. The second 
new friend is, curiously enough, business. If business and 
government continue to give artists work to do and pay them 
for it, art will be stronger than it could become in response 
to the vague demands of uplift. 

It is wrong to pretend that the artist has always played 
the role of an angel in an ungrateful, wicked world. Too often 
his role has been that of the spoiled baby. But skip the 
wailers and look again to the new America. It has been esti- 
mated that the various visual arts, sculpture, painting, arts 
and crafts, and the graphic arts, are practiced in this country 
by about fifteen thousand men and women. A portion of these 
practitioners lead lackadaisical lives. If the barbarians com- 
pel the new America to become an armed camp for a decade 
or two, the semi-artists will drop out leaving the serious artists 
to fill a need all the greater in a militarized world. A high 
degree of quality will be demanded both of, and by, the artist. 

He will request less talk and more action, less vague ap- 
preciation and more concrete support. Beginning with his 
own National Gallery, for example, he will insist that the 
glorifying of the great shall not be accompanied by the white- 
washing of the dubious. He will demand from the expert the 
truth. He will insist upon constructive criticism. He will ap- 
plaud museums like the Walters Gallery, which dig to the 
bottom. He will place the Thomas Watsons of this world 
who buy living art outright and promote it internationally 
above the self-glorifying acquirer of the safe. He will demand 
art organizations which buy art instead of forever talking 
about it. 

But whatever his demands, they will come to nothing if 
he does not take action, doing much less illegitimate busi- 
ness about himself and much more legitimate business. The 
new America will demand more from the artist and more 
from all those concerned with art. If the triumvirate—art, 
business, and government, becomes more closely knit, its 
strength will still depend upon a new intensification through- 
out the world of art. If the artist’s creative powers are 
matched by corresponding intensity in those who need him, 
he will live in a harder but a happier world. In the old 
America appreciation was also the coddled child. In the new 
America we confidently expect the tardy discovery to be 
made that appreciation, with its civilizing influences, is only 
a stepchild compared with creation. We have been extrava- 
gant in our support of appreciation and, except for the gov- 
ernment, miserly in our support of art. If the tables were 
turned, art would do better and appreciation would be far 


more genuine.—FORBES WATSON 
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HENRY VARNUM POOR: SKETCH FOR PENN STATE FRESCO. THE SUBJECT ORIGINATES IN THE ACT ESTABLISHING THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


A NEW FRESCO BY HENRY VARNUM POOR 


A NOTE BY THE ARTIST 


common sympathy for and love of materials, more uni- 


FIRST A MURAL must decorate a wall. Second, it 
should be a human document with real meaning to the 
people who use the place. From the architect’s and purist’s 
point of view, the first is more important. But there have 
been occasional instances of great human documents spread 
upon walls without much regard to the architecture, yet 
taking a certain grandeur and scale from their contact with 
building so that even the purists forgive them. 

Moreover, decoration pursued as decoration is apt to be 
so shallow and limited, that an artist bent upon setting his 
symbols on a wall in paint or carving will probably give 
an infinitely richer wall than the decorator repeating his 
patterns. 

Still the ideal remains—the perfect harmony of the two; 
and for that ideal there must be a close union between 
architect and painter. For that union to be really fruitful, 
there must be a common understanding of symbols—all 
communication being by means of symbols. Purely realistic 
painting is not communication: it is just representation. 
There can be no eloquence, no stirring of the imagination, 
no quickening of all the senses through a certain stress put 
upon the one sense, such as does happen in communication 
through symbols—poetry, painting, music. 

The confusion of symbols in present-day painting—pure 
realism at one end and pure decoration at the other, will be 
slow in resolving itself into one clear and universal and 
powerful language. With our society in flux the language 
can never be set and universal, as was Egyptian, Byzantine, 
or Mayan. 


I think through a union with architecture, working in a 


versality can be reached—something that makes sense with- 
out plodding realism and so contains the elements of fine 
decoration. 

This mural at State College, Pennsylvania, first had to be 
in terms of what is, as much as we have arrived at it, a 
universal pictorial language. It was not for a special group— 
it was to be on the most-seen interior wall in the main ad- 
ministration building of a big democratic state university, 
the first school established under the Morrill Land Grant 
Act signed by Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War. 
Started as the Farmers High School of Pennsylvania about 
1855, it was the product of real vision and a real need on the 
part of agricultural and industrial workers for special train- 
ing plus the classical education of the day. With its first 
main building stopped for lack of funds, the Land Grant 
Act gave it new life and it became Penn State College, the 
first in the series of great land grant colleges, which now in- 
clude the Universities of Wisconsin, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Illinois, and many others. In education it is a most concrete 
expression of the American ideal of democracy, giving 
advanced specialized training to the sons and daughters of 
the average family. This is the rich human background that 
the mural had as subject matter. 

Architecturally, the building, “Old Main,” is in the 
classic tradition. The selected wall faces the main entrance 
across an open foyer some fifty feet square and two stories 
high. It is seen through four large columns set twelve feet 
forward from the wall. It starts above the low wide landing 
of the stairway where it is about sixteen feet high and dimin- 
ishes with the rise of the stairs on each side to about five 


feet on the ends. 


Right: CENTRAL PORTION OF MURAL. 
Below: LEFT AND RIGHT GROUPS. 
THE MURAL RELATES VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION TO PENNSYLVANIA’S 
MININGAND AGRICULTURALREGIONS 


DETAILS 
HENRY 


FROM THE FRESCO 
VARNUM 
WRESTLING 
FARMING GROUP. 
CONSTRUCTION 


RIGHTHAND PORTION 


The columns, in relation to the mural, play two parts. 
First, since they are large and structural they give to the 
wall back of them the character of a screen setting the 
boundaries of the room, rather than that of a wall carrying 
the weight of upper walls. This makes it fitting, without 
any outrage to the structural fitness, to give to the wall 
great spatial extension, which would not be fitting for a 
“weight-carrying” wall. 

Secondly, the columns become a shifting element in the 
design. In themselves they supply the main vertical masses 
of the design. They create empty spaces in an otherwise 
too crowded pattern, but the placing of these spaces changes 
with the movement of the spectator either forward or back, 
or from side to side. This element of movement and surprise 
is a very pleasurable thing in looking at the decoration. 

The base line, rising with the stairs, seemed to demand 
the establishment of a high, strong horizontal against which 
to set and measure the sloping base. On each side, half way 
up the slope are established secondary horizontals from 
which the secondary groups rise. 

As to subject again. State College is in the geographic 
center of Pennsylvania where the rolling farm lands meet 
the high long ridges of the Alleghenies. The farm lands have 
developed, and kept, farms that are a delight to the eye, 
with barns like temples set in the most sightly places: with 
diversified and balanced farming that is serving as a model 
of agricultural life. The mining and industrial sections 
are even more uniquely rich and in their more sombre way 
equally beautiful. So the panorama of the State itself I 
felt as the most compelling theme. 

I wanted, no matter what grouping of figures I arrived at, 
to make the whole wall unified in one light, under one skin, 
to give to the obviously improbable or impossible juxta- 
positions which formal composing demands, a sense of unity 
and probability, even of inevitability, through all the 
changes of scale and meaning in the groups. So I put the 
source of light, the sun itself, in the lunette at the top, 
keeping the center figures which, because of their position 
and scale, would be otherwise too dominant, in the heavy but 
vibrating neutrality of colors seen against the light. 

On the left, the hills and fields are bathed in sun, while 
over the high ridges on the right falls a more misty and 
sombre light. But at each end the color rises to its greatest 
intensity and the eye travels over the whole wall with no 
let-down at the ends. 

As for wishing to have the whole under one skin, that 
skin is the sense of surface which comes from a love of your 
material for its own sake, not just as a medium for repre- 
sentation; so your material, your surface, is always there and 
even though you represent depth and roundness, it is just a 
symbol of these qualities. This is the beauty of fresco. It 
is plaster; it belongs to and is part of the wall. The lime 
which holds your plaster and finds and gives depth and 
brilliance to all your color, is one of the fundamental earthy 
but miraculous mediums. 

|Following Mr. Poor’s discussion is a note by Forbes Wat- 
son, which supplements his article, Henry Varnum Poor, in 
our July, 1936, issue.—Epiror. | 


Above and below: DETAILS OF THE FIGURE OF LINCOLN, CENTRAL 


GROUP 


A NOTE BY FORBES WATSON 


| COVERED THE First exhibition that Henry Varnum Poor 
held in America and have been covering his exhibitions 
pretty regularly ever since. When we keep close to a man’s 
work for such a period, about twenty years, at least we begin 
to know what its effect is upon us. The effect of Poor’s work 
upon me is extremely pleasant, to put it mildly, because pri- 
marily Poor makes his appeal through painting, not through 
social consciousness, nor literature, nor the latest phase of 
fashionable thinking. A sagacious and good workman, Poor 
is a scholar in art, with strength and deep beliefs. 

From the first exhibition at the Montross gallery to his 
great fresco in the administration building of Pennsylvania 
State College, which I went recently to see, there has been 
a fine and sturdy growth. Much to my surprise, his last ex- 
hibition at the Rehn Gallery in New York, which contained 
among other pictures several still lifes masterly in their paint- 
ing, beautifully drawn and organized, and deeply satisfying 
in color, did not receive the critical approval that I thought 
it deserved. I have noticed that painters of less stature, whose 
scope is narrow and specialized and whose art is topical some- 
times win more favor temporarily than a painter like Poor 
who seems never to turn back to his earlier successes. 

Only painters with depth of vision possess this rare quality. 
There is a modest and dignified confidence in Poor which 


keeps him aloof from repetition. Little painters fall early into 


HENRY VARNUM POOR: AROUND TABLE. DETAIL FROM MURAL 


Above: GIRL’S HEAD, A 


SMELTING FURNACE WITH 
WORKERS IN FOREGROUND. 
A DETAIL FROM THE MURAL 
BY HENRY VARNUM POOR 


the habit of imitating themselves. Poor marches on. Out of 
his rich knowledge and his strong imagination he produces a 
constant flow of new painting ideas. A romantic American 
realist, he is one of our top-flight abstract painters—nat- 
urally not in the sense of the late deceased school of Paris, 
but in the sense that his color is not naturalistic and his forms 
not literal. 

The story of Poor’s latest fresco is interesting. It was told 
to me by members of the fine arts division of Pennsylvania 
State College to whom I am sure the members of the class of 
1932 who gave the mural to the college will always be grate- 
ful. It lends distinction to a class to have shared in such a 
present to its alma mater. Poor’s first frescoes were done in 
the Justice Department Building in Washington for the Sec- 


tion of Fine Arts. One group of these, the Bureau of Prisons 


frescoes, won for Poor the Pennsylvania College commission. 


The selection of Poor was most fortunate. Out of purely 
American subject matter, of a particularly significant kind, 
Poor has designed a fresco which is certainly one of the 
greatest works of art produced in this country. Full of 
strongly characterized groups, designed beautifully for the 
space which unfortunately is seea through columns, so be- 
loved by our architects, a remarkable synthesis has been 
achieved. All the idealism of America is romantically, un- 
sentimentally, and powerfully interpreted in painter terms. 
Unity of light, one of Poor’s stated aims in this work in order 
to put it in what he terms “one skin,” and the freest and 
most subtle fresco painting give to the observer of this monu- 
mental work a sense of pride and happiness in America and 


in the knowledge that America has a Henry Poor. 


PAINTED AT ORNANS AND EXHIBITED IN PARIS AT THE SALON OF 1853 
i 
CED HIM TO EXTRACT FROM BLACK WATER THIS SQUALID FIGURE’ : 


COURBET: THE BATHERS. THE MUSEE FAERE, MONTPELLIER. 
GAUTIER COMMENTED: ““COURBET S HATRED OF THE VENUS DE MILO INDU 


\MANY FRENCH PROVINCIAL museums 


have been invented for the use of writers who like to begin 


H| 


their novels with descriptions of dusty heterogeneous col- 


lections which create a sort of milieu for fossils and other 
moth-eaten characters. Or they are apt, on the other hand, 
merely to provide an opportunity for tasting Greuze in his 
own juice. Yet a number of them, as a matter of fact, also 


contain great masterpieces sardined between old copies. 


-very dark and curiously cracked. Some of these treasures 


have been bequeathed by the local squire. Others were sent 


from the capital after the victorious raids of the Napole- 


onic armies in foreign cities had been overlooked by the 
commissions which were supposed to recover their loot after 
the collapse of the Empire. 


_| The museums of Aix-en-Provence, Lille, Dijon, Reims, 


Tours, Besangon, Montauban, Rouen, Bayonne, Grenoble, 
enjoy a well-deserved reputation. But the Musée Fabre at 
Montpeltier has not been visited as often as it ought to be. 
Montpellier, a city of some seventy-five thousand inhabi- 


tants, with one of the oldest medical universities in Europe, 


possesses one of the finest museums in the world. Ardent 


citizens anxious to put their city on the map should meditate 


_the examples of Montpellier’s art patrons, Baron Fabre and 


Alfred Bruyas. 

If some museums owe their treasures to military raids, 
in this case the purveyor was not Mars but Cupid. Francois 
Xavier Pascal Fabre, a son of Montpellier, pupil of David, 
Prix de Rome winner, and friend of Stendhal, soon after he 
had in 1793 sworn he would never forget his duty to per- 
petuate through the ages the memory of virtue, was intro- 
duced to the Countess of Albany, who was so fond of the 
tragic poet, Alfieri. A great intimacy sprang up among 
the three. When Alfieri died he left his earthly belongings, 
which included a rich collection of paintings, to the Countess. 
Fabre consoled her as best he could and during a visit to 
Montpellier he persuaded her that the new municipal mu- 
seum would not be such a bad place to display the collection 
to its best advantage. 

At the end of 1828 the museum containing the Fabre col- 
lection was inaugurated. Another gentleman named Valedon 
added an important collection of Flemish art. But the most 
sizeable contribution was made by M. Bruyas, another 
local collector, who asked all the artists he admired to paint 
his chilly person. The museum, among many other things, 
contains twenty-one paintings by Delacroix, nine Davids, 
fifteen Courbets, three Corots, seven Géricaults, eleven 


Greuzes, three Ingres, one Largilliére, three Poussins, four 


_Fabres, and some very fine portraits of the eighteenth 


century. There are also two famous sculptures by Houdon 


as well as foreign paintings of first order by Ribera, Zur- 


-baran, Van Ostade, Veronese, Guardi, and several others. 


MUSEE FABRE, MONTPELLIER 


MASTERPIECES OF A FRENCH 
BY JACQUES MAUNY 


PROVINCIAL MUSEUM 


While the masterpieces of the Grenoble and Reims mu- 
seums had been shown in Paris before, it was not until the 
summer of 1939 that one hundred and ninety-five pieces 
from Montpellier were exhibited at the Musée de l’Orangerie. 
When the writer visited the Montpellier Museum some years 
ago he did not realize the importance of the collections. 
In Paris, well shown, they made a strong impression. 
THE PLACES of honor were occupied by two large Courbets. 
The first one was the famous Bonjour, Monsier Courbet, a 
commission executed in 1854, during a visit to M. Bruyas at 
Montpellier, which lasted for four months. It represents 
the art lover, in a long coat with frogs, who has come along 
the highroad to meet Courbet on his arrival from the capital. 
The painter, equipped like an infantryman of the period, 
presents himself energetically; his attitude is somewhat 
comic and one detail immediately attracts attention: the 
painter’s beard, apparently full of fluid and pointed towards 
the collector. Perhaps, after all, this curious sort of phe- 
nomenon does occur when an artist meets his maecenas. 
It would be interesting to know if, for example, Matisse’s 
beard became agitated when for the first time the Fauve 
stood before M. Schtookeen. And one wonders if pendulum 
oscillations of Picasso’s black lock were observed when two 
members of the Stein family, like Greek divinities of Fame 
and Fortune (but clad in splendid as well as practical cor- 
duroy uniforms) made their appearance in the sordidness 
of the bateaw lavoir. 

Courbet has insisted with partiality on other personal 
physical allurements, particularly his calves. A young man 
applying for a position as valet de grande maison must, the 
advertisement columns tell us, possess particularly well- 
developed and firm calves which, bulging in tight white 
stockings, become one of the traditional ornaments of aristo- 
cratic vestibules. But who would have guessed that they 
could inspire jealousy in a painter? Another trivial note 
is introduced into this otherwise imposing composition by 
the domestic servant standing, apparently sobbing, behind 
the collector. It is easy to understand that the arrival of 
so boisterous an element might fill a household with appre- 
hension, but the poor fellow really looks like an idiot. The 
writer Edmond About has also noticed that M. Bruyas 
(in spite of the respectable price he paid for the picture), 
and his stupid servant, were not entitled to shadows, while 
M. Courbet has reserved for himself the finest to be found 
in any picture. It is evidently a case of rustic narcissism. 

On leaving this painting one cannot refrain from thinking 
about another masterpiece, a greater masterpiece: The 
Spears or the Surrender of Breda by Velazquez, in which a 
gentleman is seen welcoming with the most charming man- 
ners imaginable the chief of the army he has just defeated. 
But in the latter canvas every detail is a model of perfect 


distinction revealing the noble soul of the Spaniard. No 


wonder so many painters accepted with alacrity the rule 
which ten years ago in little “constructivist” circles banned 
subject matter and ridiculed all canvases which did not 
bear the evasive and superfluous title Painting or Composi- 
tion. But while schematic compositions are wonderful things, 
it is often easy to get away with very little. Art which re- 
quires a certain education, moral elevation, or even mere 
tactfulness, really belongs to another level and will reaffirm 
its priority if any sort of civilization is preserved. As far 
as technique is concerned, Courbet is equal to his best 
colleagues of the Louvre or the Prado; but his anecdotes 
are not always very tasteful. Parisians invited to a rustic 
wedding party are unable to find anything amusing in 
jokes which are greeted by the French peasants with sten- 
torian laughter. 

It seems that the “meeting” thus portrayed caused more 
excitement than the Charge of the Light Brigade. Courbet 
received a record number of clippings; on the boulevards, 
which in those days were the navel of the civilized world, 
the smart thing was to salute a friend with a Bonjour, M. 
Courbet and the same custom was observed in the biggest 


scenes of vaudeville. 


COURBET: SEASIDE AT PALAVAS. COUR 


BET SALUTES THE MEDITERRANEAN FOR THE FIRST TIME NOT FAR FROM MONTPELLIER. MUSEE FABR| 


Théodore de Banville, in his Odes Funambulesques, alse) x 
paid his poetic tribute: “Nature that day was as horrid al yl 
an old Negress, the clouds showed the profile of Grassot® | 
the nose of Hyacinthe (Grassot and Hyacinthe were tw "|: 
comic stars of the Palais Royal Theatre) and the trees sang). 
Bonjour, Monsieur Courbet, the master—Monsieur Courbet}), ; 
> At the end Courbet reascends the Pariij  \, 


salute to you...” 


coach while his pointed beard scales the sky. 

The Bathers, the second of the two large Courbets, wail) | 
painted in 1853 at Ornans and completed in Paris. Courbe' w 
intended to shock the public with his realistic bomb- shell|) 
the rear view of a very strong woman. He perfectly well |, 
succeeded. The public was shocked at the Salon of 1853) ? 
and in 1939 the visitors to the Orangerie, however accu) 


tomed to modern and ultra-modern pictures, themselve} 


{ 


conceived to create scandal at all cost and by all means 


realized that there was something obstreperous in thi}) 


museum item. On varnishing day Napoleon III had menace(| 
the rotundities with his riding whip, and the Empress ha¢ 
made a remark inspired by a recent visit to an agricultural} . 
show where she had seen particularly heavy Percheroi} 


horses. Interesting were the reactions of the great painte)/ , 


i \ 


and art critic, Eugene Delacroix, who on many occasions 
had expressed his sincere admiration for the painting of 


Courbet: 


| “Tam struck by the vigour and prominence of the picture, 
but what a picture and what a subject! The vulgarity of 
the forms perhaps might be forgiven. but the vulgarity 
of the conception is abominable and useless. However, 
irritating as it is, it might be the object of some debate if 
only the idea were clearly expressed. A great big fat woman 
seen from the back and stark naked, except for a rag painted 
in a neglectful manner which covers the lower part of her 
buttocks, emerges from a tiny pool so shallow that her 
feet could only have been dipped in it. Her gesticulation 
has no meaning whatever. Another woman, probably her 
servant, sits on the ground taking her shoes off. An ex- 
change of thoughts may exist between these two, but it 
remains impenetrable. The landscape, which has an ex- 
traordinary strength, is only the enlargement of a study 
which may he seen by the side of the large canvas; the 
figures were apparently placed in it afterwards and conse- 
quently are not related to their surroundings.” 

' Théophile Gautier, the poet, saw in this realistic demon- 
stration a sort of manifestation against the Greek standard 
of beauty: “Courbet’s hatred of the Venus de Milo induced 
him to extract from black water this squalid figure. We 
admit that these strange forms, their turgidness, their 
folds, this bubbling of flesh, may have been rendered with 
accuracy; but why inflict this unpleasant sight on the visi- 
tor! The picture reveals a great deal of talent stupidly 
wasted.’ And Cham made a caricature accompanied by the 
following text: “‘A woman of forty-five who is about to take 
a bath for the first time in her life in the hope that it will 
improve her varicose veins.” 

A study made of the immodest, preening, mastodon is 
hung near by. Compelled to violate the privacy of the 
painter’s amatory intrigues, the visitor learns that the name 
of the callipygian creature was Josephine. She was from 
Ornans, where at the age of thirty-six, seduced by Monsieur 
Courbet’s irresistible calves, his magnetic beard, and proba- 
bly his subversive esthetic and sociological assertions, she 
left her husband and followed the artist to Paris. The pun- 
ishment of the adulterous wife must be relentless; in this 
instance it was in proportion to the sin and also to the 
sinner. Josephine for months sat nude in the cold studio 
of the rue Hautefeuille. Nobody knows exactly what hap- 
pened when finally her abductor wearied of her. 

Courbet’s conception of feminine beauty reveals that he 
was not a boulevardier and never would be. At Ornans, a 
village of some twenty-five hundred inhabitants, Josephine 
strutting about on market day could make a_ powerful 
impression on young agricultural blades; but in Paris at 
the World’s Fair of 1855 her voluminous effigy caused tre- 
mendous and almost uninterrupted hilarity. Courbet in 
more than one way was like his ancestors who decorated the 
eaves of Dordogne some forty thousand years ago. His female 
with fat cushioned hips is very much like the Venus of Laussel 
discovered by Dr. Lalanne in 1912. But it is treated in 
that Napoleon III style which culminated in the Paris 


' 


BONJOUR, MONSIEUR COURBET. A SELF-PORTRAIT, DETAIL FROM 
THE FAMOUS PICTURE IN WHICH M. BRUYAS WELCOMES THE PAINTER 
FROM THE BRUYAS COLLECTION, MUSEE FABRE 


TO MONTPELLIER. 


Opera House, which is not entirely free from stolid details. 

It is always dangerous to defy with heavy insolence the 
Greek standard of beauty constantly present in our minds as 
the model of perfection. All those who have made drawings 
from the nude also know that it is comparatively easy to 
represent forms like those of the Venus from Ornans. Any 
swaggering crayon can succeed in such an exploit, while the 
gracefulness of the slim virgin can only be rendered by a 
pure artist. 

Big women are encountered in all countries, but travelers 
notice that they are perhaps more common in Moscow, 
Berlin, and Rome than in Paris and London, where the ideal 
of the girlish woman is strong. (No ideological crusade, how- 
ever, ought to be prompted on this ground.) Delicate ladies 
linger in the refined panels of the quattrocento, but the 
inflated female seems to be the rule later in the art of Italy. 
The women of Diirer and Cranach are generally strongly 
built, but it was the Flemish masters who worshipped most 
assiduously the female form divine in magnum size. Rubens 
was so attached to models with abundant and tumultuous 
flesh that in France a lady with such characteristics is called 
a Rubens. 

Burly ladies have also inadvertently made their appear- 
ance in French art, but in exceptional circumstances. In his 
correspondence Géricault announced his intention of paint- 
ing an immense composition furnished with colossal women 
and such a conception after all is in the spirit of romanticism. 


More recently we have had a look into Picasso’s. Venusberg 


INGRES: STRATONICE. Above, THE CANVAS IN THE CHANTILLY MUSEUM, PAINTED IN 1840 FOR THE DUC D’ ORLEANS 


-SIX YEARS LATER. BOTH PICTURES ARE NOW EVACUEE} 


Below: THE MONTPELLIER VERSION, PAINTED TWENTY 
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where pseudo-Greek ladies with fingers as thick as the 
thickest bananas and feet like pachyderms, have reached 
the last stages of obesity. Only pupils of Dr. Freud can per- 
haps give us the exact psychological significance of all these 
overdeveloped ladies, who also have on occasion haunted 
the brains of poets. In one of his famous pieces Baudelaire 
said he would have loved to live near a young giantess, 
like a voluptuous cat at the feet of an empress; he would have 
loved to wander leisurely over her magnificent forms, to 
crawl on the slopes of her enormous knees and to sleep 
listlessly in the shadow of her breast like a peaceful hamlet 
near a mountain. The type which frequents the highest 
summits of the French school: virgins of the primitives, 
nymphs of Jean Goujon, elegant silhouettes of Watteau, 
proud goddesses of Houdon, nudes of Cézanne—is always 
elongated, very thin and tall. Near them Josephine, the 
heavyweight champion of French art, is like the perisphere 
near the trylon. Courbet knew all this when he painted his 
bathers; he fully realized the heinousness of his scoundrelism. 
He wanted to commit a terrible outrage against the accepted 
standard of beauty. No wonder that eighteen years later he 
was stupidly involved in another outrage which led to his 
banishment. 

In the composition of his pictures he had weaknesses. 
The Studio is not a composition at all; it is a group of studies. 
But in the details he frequently reaches perfection, particu- 
larly when he indulges in his favorite effects: brilliant snow 
against turquoise sky with the dark note of some wild animal 
or sombre forest mysteries. 

In the small canvas in which he represents himself saluting 


the sea, as he looks on it for the first time from the Palavas 


GERICAULT: HANDS AND 
FEET. ONE OF MANY STUDIES 
MADE FOR THE RAFT OF THE 
MEDUSA. MUSEE FABRE 


beach near Montpellier, he has obtained the rarest museum 
quality. It is the sort of canvas artists love to hang in their 
rooms. Unfortunately the majesty of the marine element also 
inspired him to the following commentary: “O sea, for- 
midable is thy voice, but it could not succeed in drowning 
that of Fame shouting the name of Courbet to the universe.” 

The self-portrait of Courbet with a pipe is as famous 
as Manet’s Bon Bock. After having been rejected by the 
juries of 1846 and 47 it was exhibited at the Salon of 1850 
with the Funeral of Ornans and the Stone Breakers, now at 
the Dresden Museum. Louis Napoleon offered 1500 francs 
for this canvas but the artist considered he could double 
the amount and it remained unsold until 1854. Then Bruyas 
purchased it after he had received the following letter, 
which shows the superior way in which Courbet carried 
off business as well as the finesse of his commercial style: 
“The man with a pipe is back from Frankfort; it is not 
only my portrait but yours also. I was struck when I saw 
it again, it is a terrible element for our solution, the effigy 
of a fanatic, an ascetic. In my life I have painted many 
portraits of myself reflecting my intellectual evolution; the 
last was the portrait of a man living in the absolute ideal 
of love of Goethe, the next one will be the portrait of the free 
man. This one escaped the barbarous, I had the courage to 
refuse to sell it to Napoleon for two thousand francs and later 
I also rejected an offer from a Russian general . . .”” 

When he painted the portrait of Baudelaire around 1850 
Courbet experienced great difficulties; the model changed 
every day and finally did not care for his effigy. There are 


seventeen portraits of M. Bruyas painted by Courbet, 


Couture, Delacroix, and other artists he admired. They 
(Continued on page 495) 


Helen Forbes at work on cartoon for Monrovia, California, Post Office mural. Art in Action section, Golden Gate Exposition 


ART IN ACTION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


BY JANE WATSON 


THE DEMAND OF ONE 1940 Golden Gate visitor 
to see the old masters in action is not as wild as it sounds. For 
the art in action project so dominates the fine arts building 
at the San Francisco Fair that it breathes life into all sec- 
tions, including those respectfully if vaguely termed old 
masters. Last year the collection of old masters secured from 
Europe by Dr. Walter Heil stole the show. It seems fitting 
that this year the living artists of California should be the 
center of attention. 

I was told that the presence of Diego Rivera was the draw- 
ing card, and that, failing his acceptance, Salvador Dali 
would have been invited to exhibit his virtuosity to the 
public. But the show is more serious than this alternative 
sounds. Rivera graciously contributed his services in the 
interests of Pan-American unity. I did not happen to see 


him at work, high on his scaffold. What I saw were crowds 


leaning over the rails talking to the artists, asking questions 
about tools and materials and expressing wonder and admira- 
tion for the hard work which art entails. The work thus 
shown in process was uneven in quality—as diverse as the 
personalities of the executants. But the general character 
of the art in action exhibit appeared to me to be sincere and 
straightforward and happily lacking in the kind of exhibi- 
tionism which can so easily cancel the value of artist demon- 
strations, both for the public and the performer. 

Circling the arena containing artists at work are exhibits 
showing the uses of art in the home and the work of con- 
temporary California artists, the latter being rotated to give 
opportunity to as many as possible. This is only part of a 
program which includes exhibits of architecture, planning, 
housing, photography, printing, and the motion picture, as 
well as European paintings from the fourteenth century to 
the twentieth, master drawings from the fifteenth to the 


nineteenth centuries, contemporary Mexican paintings and 


graphic art, contemporary paintings from South and Central 
American countries bordering the Pacific, a small group of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century American paintings, an 
exhibition of early California art, and a large group of con- 
temporary American paintings. Sculpture, regrettably, is 
represented only incidentally, and there is a comparatively 
meager display of the decorative arts, which were so well 
treated last year by Dorothy Liebes. 

The assemblage was brought together by an architect— 
Timothy L. Pflueger. His appointment as general director 
was a fortunate one. Mr. Pflueger is not only a good archi- 
tect, who works with artists and utilizes their values; he is 
also an enlightened and forceful individual with a sense of 
the interrelationship of the arts and their importance as a 
vital factor in human development. One might say that the 
time and circumstances were made for the event of this 
show. But the event was made by Mr. Pflueger. In this 


Gertrud Natzler, pottery 
maker, working at the 


San Francisco Fair 


country we are now challenged with increasing insistence 
by the need for preservation and encouragement of the arts. 
Again one is led to raise the old, old questions: How can we 
understand the heritage of the past if we are ignorant of the 
arts of the living present? Who but the artists of our own 
time and place can record our civilization, can set the styles 
and make the designs to fit the needs of daily life? 

Mr. Pflueger, in his modest introduction to the catalog, 
points out that the short duration of a fair invites experi- 
ment, and that a fair exhibit “requires a more generally 
entertaining and alive presentation” than one would expect 
to find in a museum. However, many a museum director will 
find ideas here which should not be amiss for a museum, 
even to the restaurant which is conveniently located and 
invites rest and refreshment between rounds. I have never 
been able to understand why museums are so secretive about 


their eating places, if they have any. And when the search 
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is successful, the ultimate destination is apt to be about as 
lively as a funeral parlor. Art sales are boldly advertised. 
Sculptures are thoughtfully provided with broad _ bases, 
stepped to furnish perches from which to obtain views of the 
exhibit at different levels. Signs indicating a garden retreat 
and rest rooms are prominently displayed. Are these things 
incompatible with museum presentation? 

My first introduction to the fine arts building was through 
the comment of a woman who preceded me at the gate. On 
learning the price of admission, which is a quarter, she 
turned to her companion and said emphatically, “It should 
be less; this exhibition is worthwhile. Everyone should 
see it.” 

Inside I saw groups watching Dudley Carter cutting a 
figure from a redwood trunk, Fred Olmsted carving a lime- 
stone head of Leonardo da Vinci, which he designed and is 
executing under the WPA for the east facade of the science 
building at San Francisco Junior College. I looked up at the 
large mosaic designed by Herman Volz for the same building, 
on which he is working with a group of his colleagues. I 
ascended a stairway to view the mosaic workshop where 
technicians show the process of production and one can see 
the materials from which the mosaics originate. Downstairs 


again I looked across and up at the beginnings of the large 


Dudley C. Carter carving statue from a redwood tree trunk 


View of Art in Action at Fine Arts Building, Treasure Island | 


PHOTO BY ANSEL ADAMS 


GAROEN Be TREAT! 


REST About 


Diego Rivera on scaffold at the Fair, prior to beginning work on his 22’ x 44’ fresco for the library at San Francisco Junior College 


mural on which Rivera is engaged with a staff of WPA 
assistants, the finished result to be the central decoration for 
the main library of the College. I turned to watch the 
Natzlers making pottery, and moved to the opposite side to 
see lithography in progress. At another point Esther Bruton, 
engaged on a mosaic design, was plied with questions by an 
interested observer, while nearby Marian Simpson, who 
designed and executed the large opus sectile panel for the 
Alameda County Court House, was at work on a sketch. 

This account merely touches upon the continuing activity 
of Art in Action. Ideas such as these have been executed 
before elsewhere, but never on such a scale. What is impor- 
tant is not whether they are new or old, but whether they 
work. And here I think they do. 

Credit for the successful carrying out of this difficult 
undertaking is due to Helen Bruton, one of three talented 
sisters; to her assistant, Beatrice Ryan; and to the coopera- 
tion of the participating artists, all of whom with the excep- 
tion of those on WPA volunteered their services. I saw one 
result, a cartoon for a mural by Helen Forbes, upon which 
she worked at the Fair. Her excellent work showed no signs 


of having suffered through the circumstances of its execu- 


PHOTO BY ANSEL ADAMS 


tion. I do not say that Art in Action inevitably produces 
masterpieces, but I do say the artists are serious and genuine. 
And I believe that this kind of exhibit will do more to increase 
the public capacity for differentiation between old masters 
that are alive and live masters that are dead than all the 
gallery talks that can be crowded into a busy art season. 

The live center would be less effective were it not sur- 
rounded by exhibits of the arts of past and present, as indi- 
cated above. Not having seen the exhibition last year, [ 
was not haunted by visual memories. And I found more of 
interest than I could possibly digest in my all too short days 
on Treasure Island. 

In developing the program as a whole Mr. Pflueger was 
assisted by Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Dr. Walter Heil, 
and Charles Stafford Duncan. Dr. Heil toured the country to 
secure European and a small group of eighteenth and nine- 
teenth-century American paintings. ““Deliberately,” he says, 
“we haved mixed some outstanding works by American 
painters, such as Whistler, Sargent, Homer and Eakins, with 
the masterpeices of Courbet, Renoir, Manet and Cézanne. 
The fact that they hold their own can only be interpreted 


as a compliment to the art of our own country.” Loaned by 
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institutions, dealers, and private collectors are a number of 
distinguished works, many of which have not previously 
been shown on the West Coast. Dr. Heil, with a knowing 
eye, has picked a group which reflects appreciation of the 
wealth and variety of paintings in American collections. 
Since a number have been reproduced in the Magazine from 
time to time, they are not used to illustrate this article. 
Hermon More, on leave of absence from the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, brought together a collection of 
paintings by about one hundred and eighty contemporary 
American artists. Again, many of these have been reproduced 
in the Magazine. My impression of this division was that 
the representation was not as widespread as it might have 
been, or as exciting. But my disappointment may have been | 
simply that the show resembles so many others that I have 
seen before. In attempting to glean a few facts to support my 
impressions, I discovered a resistance to classification. of all 
kinds—one. of the pleasantest things about our artists. As 
for representation by locale: Henry Lee McFee, for instance, 
born in Missouri, has lived and worked in New York, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia, and Texas; he is now a member of the faculty 


Lert: Albrecht Durer: Holy Trinity. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Pen drawing in bistre. 1515. 1134" x 8°/1'’. BELOW: 
J. P. Oudry: Still Life of Fish, with Parrot. Cooper Union, 
New York. Crayon drawing on blue paper. 1740. 12'/1s'' x 15%4" 


of the Chouinard Art Institute at Los Angeles. Ward Lock- 
wood, born in Kansas, teaches in Texas, summers in New 
Mexico. Paul Sample, born in Kentucky, was long identified 
with California; he is now a New Englander by adoption. 
Barse Miller, born in New York, now of Los Angeles, is 
rightly represented in the California section; but he keeps 
one foot in the east, where he has been teaching in summer 
sessions at Chester Springs, Pennsylvania, and at the 
University of Vermont. It is only the few who insist on tags 
of any kind, regional or otherwise. 

Drawings, frequently under-rated, are featured in an exhibi- 
tion of high calibre works from the fifteenth century to the 
nineteenth, assembled by Dr. Annemarie Henle. It is a 
beautiful show, containing examples lent from outstanding 
collections in this country. 

Close to the art in action exhibition is the architecture, 
planning, and housing show arranged by Ernest Born, 
assisted by Norman K. Blanchard and Ernest Weihe. A 
striking feature, which I had not seen handled before in this 


RIGHT: Dieric Bouts: Portrait of Young Man. Silverpoint draw- 
ing on white prepared paper. 1462. 57/15!’ x 47/2'’. BELOW: 
Titian: Landscape. Collection Robert Lehman, New York. Pen 
& Ink drawing on yellowish paper. 714" x 934" 


Jose Chavez Morado: Landscape. Oil. 1734 x 2114". Mexican Section, Fine Arts Building, Golden Gate International Exposition } 


fashion, is the display on one enormous screen of samples of 
hundreds of architectural materials used today, from roofing 
to bathroom fixtures. This catches the eye; but needless to 
say there is much else besides. There is an exhibition of 
architecture east of the Rockies, selected by the editors of 
The Architectural Forum; a rotating exhibition showing 
architecture in the west. Studies of regional and city planning 
are presented. Housing for low income groups in San Fran- 
cisco is shown with models and photographs, with related 
USHA material from other cities. It is a pity that there is 
not in this show more illustration of the relationship between 
art and architecture. Mr. Pflueger who points out that 
“architecture is still the mother of the arts,” in his foreword 
also states that “architecture, painting and sculpture work 
better in unity than alone.” 

Last year the countries to the south were not represented 
at the Golden Gate Exposition. This year the omission is 
well compensated for by the exhibition of Mexican paintings 
assembled by Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., and the display of 
paintings from countries of South and Central: America 
bordering on the Pacific, gathered by Dr. Morley. Their 
inclusion is an important and welcome aspect of this year’s 
program. Incidentally Dr. Morley and Mr. Howe took 
flying trips, literally and figuratively, for the time allotment 
was short for what they had to accomplish. Mr. Howe’s 


task was somewhat less strenuous than Dr. Morley’s, but 


he was faced with having to secure material on the heels of 
the Museum of Modern Art Mexican show now current in | 
New York. Mr. Howe has particularly stressed work by a | 
group of younger artists, whose recognition has barely | 
extended beyond their own borders. This section was to me 
a high spot. That Mexican painting is appreciated in San 
Francisco is shown by the fine examples from Golden Gate 
collections which have been included in the exhibition. 
Dr. Morley describes her selection as a preliminary survey. 
Countries represented are Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Peru, and Brazil, and the display 
certainly offers far more than a mere inducement to further | 
exploration. 

To continue with the resources of this program, back- 
ground for the present-day California exhibition is provided 
in a view of California art in retrospect, prepared by Bruce 
Porter, Eugen Neuhaus, and Gottardo Piazzoni. Its dates, 
1850-1915, with the single exception of one anonymous 
painting (1832), remind us of the phenomenal progress made 
here in less than a century. 

Ansel Adams, two of whose photographs are used to illus- 
trate this article, has put on an exhibition of photography 
with the assistance of Thomas J. Maloney. It is a monument 
to his standing, and I may say his understanding, in the field 
to which he has already made a noteworthy contribution. 


I was surprised, being in California, not to see more about: 


| the motion picture at the Fair. There is, however, in the 
_ fine arts building an exhibition illustrating the history of 


the motion picture, somewhat ironically but not unexpectedly 
from the Film Library of the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. Prepared and lent by the San Francisco Museum 
of Art is an exhibition which constitutes an exercise in art 
assimilation. Mrs. Thorne’s famous miniature rooms, a 
group of which were shown here last year; and an exhibition 
of fine printing arranged by the Roxburghe Club of San 
Francisco, complete the program. 

I noted one thing which seemed to me somewhat paradoxi- 
eal. The exhibition, California Art Today, and the section 


devoted to art in action and art in use seemed related, 


generally speaking, through physical juxtaposition only. I 


thought I found a key to this in the conclusion to Dr. Stephen 
Pepper’s foreword to California Art Today: “In this exhibi- 
tion possibly half the artists represented are not ‘profes- 
sionals,’ yet from this group have come some of the strong- 
est pictures. Painting is losing its esoteric and pedestal 
character, and like poetry, becoming something any man 
with culture and talent may try his hand at, and possibly 


achieve success.” 


This view, and the possibly too generous inclusion of work 


by amateurs, seemed strangely inconsistent with the 


_ professional attitude of Timothy Pflueger toward sculpture, 


painting, and architecture, and to the attitude of the artists 
I saw at work at the Fair. In spite of the catholicity of the 
exhibition of California Art Today, however, it does not 


fail to indicate what I know to be true—that California 
has a good share of individual artists who are making a real 
contribution to American art. 

As I was finishing this article I received the following 
press release from Treasure Island: 

“Eager to learn the impression the general public has of 
the various exhibits at the Fine Arts Palace on Treasure 
Island, a ballot system was recently installed in the Fine 
Arts Building. People are being asked to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 1. What do you like best in the Fine Arts show? 
2. What painting do you think the finest? 

“According to the thousands of votes deposited during 
the first week after the voting began, the Old Masters section 
has the greatest appeal to the public. About one third of the 
visitors to the Fine Arts Palace cast their vote for the price- 
less collection of European and American paintings. 

“Close second runner are Mrs. Thorne’s Miniature Rooms, 
considered the best in the exhibit by twenty-five per cent of 
the Fine Arts visitors. 

“The third most popular section of the Fine Arts Palace 
is the division of Art in Action, where artists demonstrate 
before the public.” San Francisco’s ballot system calls to 
mind the lines of Vasari in his chapter on Piero della 
Francesca: “And although time, who is declared to be the 
father of truth, does sooner or later make the real state of 
things manifest, yet it is none the less true, that the laborer 
is, for a certain period, defrauded of the honor which 


should attach to the works he has performed.” 


Pedro Leon D.: On Mt. Imbabura. Oil. Ecuador. One of the Group Representing South and Central American Countries at the Fair 
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Black Figured Attic Kylix, VI Century B.C., with dancing satyrs and maenads. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Yor} 


ETRUSCAN DANCING FIGURES 


BY EMELINE HILL from the end of the seventh century B.C. through the wholeil 
history of vase painting in the Classical civilizations. This is) 

DANCING IN THE ANCIENT world seems to _ logical enough; such vases were the jars in which wine was} 
have been as universal and as adaptable as singing is for us. stored, the bowls in which it was mixed and the cups from} 
Nowadays, we dance for recreation in a ballroom, or for exhi- 
bition on a stage; but we sing not only for exhibition, or for 
the pleasure of close harmony, but also in religious cere- 
monies and privately in the shower. Not that the Greeks did 
not sing in church, too,—and probably in the tub. But they 
danced as often as they sang, which we do not. In fact, many 
of their dances were accompanied by songs, and it is only 
these dances about which we know anything of account, 
since their rhythms are preserved in the lyrics. The dances 
that were performed only to the lyre or the double flute are 
lost with all Greek music. And this fact exposes the limita- 
tions of the archeologist. We may be able to reconstruct a 
temple from a corner stone, or a dynasty from a seal ring, 


but we cannot recreate a single classic dance from all the 


te 


innumerable comments of ancient authors, which range from 


the curtly disapproving to the enthusiastically descriptive, 
not even with the help of the hundreds of representations of 
dancing figures preserved in vase paintings, reliefs, and 
statues. One fact we can be sure of: most Greek dances were 
anything but the bas-reliefs in slow motion that usually pre- 
tend to reproduce them. 

There were, of course, stately processions, accompanied by 
music and singing in honor of the gods. Such a procession, 
which we should call a march, the Greeks called a dance. But 


even this was not made up of a series of disconnected pos- 


turings in single file, with pauses to exhibit artistic poses.' 


Lively dancing figures are a favorite decoration for vases Fig. la. Etruscan Dancing Girl. See figure on following page 


which it was drunk. They could well be decorated with the 


votaries of Dionysus, the god of wine, whether they were 


mythological satyrs and maenads or humans on a spree. 


The maenads can be identified by their attributes, and are 


‘to be distinguished from mere dancing girls; they wear 


‘wreaths of ivy leaves, a fawnskin knotted over their dress, 


— - 


and carry a torch, or a thyrsus,—that is, a long stalk of 
fennel, with a bunch of ivy leaves fastened to the top,—or 
the dismembered limbs of animals, or they may be wreathed 


with snakes.” The satyrs, their companions, were nature 


demons with horses’ tails and ears, and in Ionia and Attica 
they were the constant rowdy followers of Dionysus.’ But 
they were not everywhere and not always associated with 
him. Before they joined his company, they were wild crea- 
tures whose companions were the nymphs. On Chalcidian 
vases,’ for instance, the girls they pursue and with whom 
they dance are properly called nymphs, since they never 
have Dionysiac attributes,—thyrsus, torch, or wreaths of ivy. 

Apart from vase paintings, we have very little to illustrate 


the dances of Greece. There are not many statues of dancers 


Fig. 1b. Early Etruscan Dance- 
ing Girl. Front \view of La. 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 


Height of figure, 5% inches 
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One of the earliest Etruscan dancing figures is that of a 
(figs. la, lb) girl, in Boston. She wears a tight, unbelted dress_ 
with pointed elbow sleeves, pointed shoes, and a pointed cap 
called a tutulus. The face is still archaic, with enormous 
goggle eyes and a small, smiling mouth. The feet are very 
solidly planted on the ground, also an archaic characteristic. 
But the body, the pointed breasts, the long limber legs under 
the almost transparent dress, and the backward curl of the 
long fingers are full of rhythmic movement. The excellent 
modelling of the body makes it probable that this girl is not 
as antique as she looks. The Etruscans were a conservative 
people, and the kind of face that was good enough for their 
grandfathers was often good enough for them. In Greece, in | 
the last quarter of the sixth century, the fashion had spread | 
from Ionia of making the women’s garments cling in order to 1 
accent the curves of the body underneath. This was partly ) 
a matter of Ionian taste, and partly due to the fact that | 
Western Greece at that time adopted the Ionian linen dress, 
and gave up the heavier and more enveloping peplos. But the \ 
dress of the Ionians, though it was thin and clinging, was 
actually voluminous and would have trailed in crinkly folds 
on the ground if it had not been pulled up through a belt. | 
At first, on vase paintings, both Athenian and Chalcidian, 


the chiton seems to be tight and smooth, like the dress of | 


the Boston dancer. This was only a convention due to the i 
painters’ difficulties in making the material appear both 7 
crinkly and clinging. But the fact that the Etruscan dancer’s | 
dress has no belt makes it unlike any Greek dress, whether | 
Dorian or Ionian. The shorter skirt, which makes a belt un- | 


necessary, must be an Etruscan fashion. Otherwise, the loose | 


Fig. 2. Dancer supporting incense burner. The British Museum 


preserved from antiquity, and the great number of these are 
Hellenistic terracottas or Roman copies of earlier Greek 
work. As contemporaries of the lively figures on vase paint- 
ings of the great days of Athens, the late archaic and the 
early classical period, a few small bronzes remain. Most of 
them are satyrs,’ there are a few Pyrrhic dancers,—that is, 
boys dancing in armor,° and several dancing girls.’ The girls 


are usually described as maenads, but only a single dancing 


bronze is dressed like one, with a fawnskin over her shoulder; 
the others may perfectly well be maenads, but there is noth- Fig. 3. Dancing Girl. 
ing to show that they are not nymphs eluding vanished The British Museum 
satyrs, or just nice girls amusing themselves. 
If we consider the art of Etruria, the total number of danc- 
ing statuettes is considerably increased. It is, after all, quite 
legitimate to consider this art as an offshoot of the art of 
Greece. The Greeks may have thought that the Etruscans 
were barbarians, piratical, gluttonous, and immoral; but this 
did not keep Greece from trading with Etruria. Some of the 
finest Greek vases have been found in Etruscan tombs, and 
Etruscan fashions in art are obviously based on and change 


with the Greek fashion. So the dancing figures from Etruria RIGHT: Fig. 4. A hand- 


might naturally be expected to be imitations of the dancing some figure, from the 
figures of Greece, and their general correspondence with the —__ Louvre, 634 inches high, 
types of dancing figures on Gréek vases bear this out. typifies Ionian influence 
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‘sleeves, edged with embroidery, the modelling of the figure, 

“and incidentally the pointed shoes and tutulus are all derived 
from Ionian fashions either in dress or in art. 

There are other bronze dancing girls which show the same 


Jonian influence of the late sixth century. A figure in London 


(fig. 2) wears the same costume as the Boston girl—a clinging 
unbelted chiton with pointed sleeves, pointed shoes, and a 
tutulus. The face of this girl is less archaic,—the arched 
eyebrows, plump cheeks, and double chin make her conform 
‘altogether to the current Ionian ideal of beauty. This figure 
is dancing too, although the feet are together; it is a dance 
in which only the arms and hands are used, as often in the 
Orient. The girl stands on a three-legged table, actually a 
dining table, so she may represent an exhibition dancer at a 
banquet. The rod that is carried on the girl’s head, and 
ends in three branching ivy leaves was once the support 
for a bowl in which incense was burned, either at a feast or 
a religious ceremony. Women actually did dance with a 
censer on the head; there is an illustration of one in a tomb 
at Chiusi.’ A third dancing girl (fig. 3), also in London, is 
again the support for an elaborate incense burner. This 
dancer is very like the second in features, and in the soft 
plumpness of her figure, but her dress is much more elaborate. 
She wears disk earrings, a bracelet on each arm, a necklace 
with a cat’s head pendant, and she has knotted a scarf around 
her waist, the ends flying out as she whirls. It is noticeable 
that her dress is still the short chiton which needs no belt, 
but it no longer looks tight; the artist was able to indicate 


_ Fig. 5. Dancing Satyr, from Chiusi. Height 43% inches. Berlin 


Fig. 6. Satyr and Nymph execut- 
ing what may have been a tradi- 


tional dance. The Metropolitan 


Fig. 7. Dancing couple, Satyr and 


Nymph. British Museum, London 


plastically the cascading fan-shaped folds between the legs. 

The handsomest of these “Ionian” dancers belongs to the 
Louvre (fig. 4). Her costume is like that of the others, a scarf 
twisted around her hips. The modeling of this figure could 
almost be Greek. In costume and gestures, this bronze and 
the other three dancing figures resemble closely the dancing 
women on the frescoes in the Tomba delle Leonesse and the 
Tomba delle Bighe at Corneto.’ These tombs are dated about 
500 B.C. The costumes of the dancers though made up of 
Greek elements, can be called distinctively Etruscan. But 
attitudes like these are found not only in Etruria,—there 


are lively examples of such gestures on the sixth-century 


Chalcidian vases mentioned above, and on contemporary 
Athenian black figured ware, and later red figured pottery."° 
This type of dance would appear to have been performed for 
at least fifty years, throughout the Greek world, at the end 
of the sixth, and the beginning of the fifth centuries. On the 
Greek vases, the dancers are oftenest satyrs and nymphs or 
maenads; in the Etruscan tomb paintings they are humans, 
dancers at a banquet. The three last Etruscan bronzes here 
described (figs. 2-4) are probably human girls too, though the 
first (fig. 1) may be a nymph. Bronze figurines of nymphs 
and satyrs from the rims of bowls for mixing wine have been 
found both in Etruria and in Southern Italy, and the running 
“maenads” listed by Jantzen are posed in such a way that 
they would have decorated such bowls admirably. 

Satyrs were as popular in Etruria as in Greece,—a horse- 
hoofed, prick-eared dancer from Chiusi (fig. 5) could be the 
partner of any one of these early dancing women. Etruria 
has actually produced examples of a type of satyr dance 
which was not evident on Greek vase painting or in fact in 
Greek art at all. In the paintings, satyrs and nymphs dance 
together in turbulent choruses, but when they were two by 
two, the satyr apparently forgot he was a dancer and re- 
verted to type. In fact, men and women do not seem to have 
danced in couples at all commonly in Greece."' But a series 
of Etruscan bronzes show the satyr and nymph together, 
obviously dancing and behaving themselves like a perfect 
lady and gentleman. These figures are all of the early Classi- 
cal period, before the middle of the fifth century. Two of the 
nymphs wear the Ionian dress, a crinkled chiton and a 
himation elaborately draped and pinned (figs. 6, 7). This 
costume was popular in the late sixth century; it was rather 
old-fashioned in Greece by the fifth, but in this detail too, 
the Etruscans were conservative. Etruscan preference is 
apparent in the pointed shoes which all five of the dancing 
nymphs wear, as in the archaic period. Shoes are very un- 


common on the vase paintings of maenads or nymphs in 


Greece, though a few on Chalcidian vases do wear them. 
Two of the dancing women (fig. 11) wear heavy mantles 
pulled over the heads. It seems an awkward costume for 
dancing, and it might easily account for the staid attitude 
and expression of the women. Heavy cloaks are worn by some 
dancers on Greek vase paintings,—perhaps, as Miss Lawler 
points out, because the Trieteric festival in honor of Dionysus 
was performed outdoors in the dead of winter.” The fifth 
bronze dancing girl (fig. 9) apparently wears a tight jacket 
over her chiton. 

Not only satyrs and nymphs were represented as dancing 
in couples in Etruria. There is also a group of a man and 
woman in New York (figs. 10a, b, c). The woman’s long 
crinkled chiton is pulled up over a belt in the correct Greek 
manner. The legs of the two dancers seem to swing together 
almost in waltz time. 

These satyrs and nymphs (figs. 6, 7, 9, 11) are less archaic 
than the first five (figs. 1-5)—their positions are more 
natural, the artist is able to represent the twist of the bodies 
realistically. But it is noticeable that the hands, although 
they are of normal size and with credible fingers instead of 
the fantastically curled back fingers of the archaic dancers, 
are held in the same positions,—the arms are somewhat 
stiffly bent, and the hands are held at various angles with the 
thumb opposed to the fingers. This is true on Greek vase 
paintings of the same period representing maenads dancing, 
and on contemporary Etruscan tomb paintings. The posi- 
tions of the hand and arm must have been a definite part of 
a traditional dance." Incidentally, none of the Etruscan part- 
ners of the satyrs are characterized as maenads. They are 
just nymphs in their best clothes. 

At least three of these dancing couples are used as decora- 
tions for the tops of candlesticks. Such candelabra are 
found in many Etruscan tombs; they stand four or five 
feet high, with an ornamental figure on the top, and around 
it, three or four branching arms which end in a sort of claw 
‘that gripped the candle. Such candlesticks are known only 
in Italy. None has been found in Greece, nor are they illus- 
sted on any Greek vase; and vase paintings can generally 


LEFT: Fig. 10. Manand Woman 


Dancing. The Metropolitan 


BELOW: Fig. 11. Nymphs and 
Satyrs. From Chiusi, now in 


Museo Archaologico, Florence 


be relied on as ancient equivalents of the illustrations in 
House Beautiful. Lamps burning olive oil were the normal 
lighting fixtures in Greece.'4 This type of Etruscan candle- 
stick is illustrated on a painting in the Tomba Golini.'’° The 
candles give light for the banquet painted on the walls. Such 
Etruscan pictures are presumed to represent the banquet 
which was so often in the ancient world a part of the funeral 
ceremonies. That it was not always doleful can be deduced 
even from the stories of Irish wakes. But the tomb furniture 
was supposed also to supply the dead with everything they 
had found useful in life and therefore might still need; so 
these candelabra were certainly not purely funereal, but in 
their time had lighted the living as well as the dead. The 
dancing figures are excellently suited to a convivial gathering. 

The kottabos stand ® was another bronze utensil that 
played an important part in a symposium. It was a tall 
vertical rod, with a little shallow dish balanced on top. The 
banqueters would try to strike the dish and knock it off the 
rod by throwing at it the last drops of wine in their cups. The 
game is said to have been invented in Sicily, and it was 


played in Greece for centuries. There are many pictures of it 


SOs a Tm 


on red figured vases. And in Etruscan tombs, these kottabos 
stands are also found. None of the stands from Greece, or in 
Greek pictures, has a decorative figure on top; but those from 
Etruria are crowned with dancing figures. None of these is 
as early as the earliest candlestick figures, and it seems pos- 
sible to me that the idea of putting a dancing figure on a 
kottabos stand was taken from the candlesticks. At all events, 
there is a bronze dancing silen in Boston (fig. 8), which is 
well suited to hold up the kottabos disk. The silen is prancing 
on one hoof, and holding up a horn in his right hand. This 
must be a drinking horn, since there was no such instrument 
played for dancing. The top of the horn has a rounded, 
slightly concave surface, just right for supporting a thin 
bronze saucer. 


The dancing girl (fig. 2) is performing on the dining-room 


LEFT: Fig. 12. Boy with 
castanets. Berlin. From 


Chiust. 61% inches 


LEFT: Fig. 13. Dancing 
boy, 55% inches high. Le 
Bibliothéque Nationale 


ricHT: Fig. 14. Boy 
dancing and clapping 
hands. Le Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 95% inches 


ricHt: Fig. 15. This 
boy is resting between 
dances. Boston, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 


Under four inches 


4 


Figs. 16, 17, 18. The three dancers reproduced above are equipped with castanets. The figure on the left is in the Museo Etrusco Gregoriano, 


the Vatican, Rome. Of the other two, one is in Berlin and the second, extreme right, belongs to the Louvre 


Fig. 19. The dancer’s tight embroidered jacket is a distinctive 
Etruscan feature. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. Height,3%s inches 


table. The figure must represent a professional dancer, since 
no respectable woman would appear at a symposium in 
Greece; and though in Etruria the ladies of the household 
seem to have reclined on the dining couches beside the men 
(which gave the Greeks an excuse for saying they were no 
ladies), they probably did not exhibit in front of the men any 
more than in Athens. But the young gentlemen of the 
ancient world sometimes did forget themselves so far as to 
cavort on the table after a banquet. The most notorious of 
such dancers was Hippocleides who, according to Herodotus, 
was a suitor for the daughter of Cleisthenes, Tyrant of 
Sicyon. He was, in fact, the favorite suitor until one evening 
he gave an exhibition of dancing on the table, accompanying 
himself on the lyre and singing at the same time; and he 
finished by standing on his head and waving his legs about. 
Cleisthenes in disgust exclaimed, ““You have danced away 
your wedding,” to which the young man imperturbably 
replied, ‘“What’s that to Hippocleides?” 

The bronze fig. 12 represents a boy who is obviously 
still sober, dancing and accompanying himself with a pair 
of castanets. But the boy (fig. 13) reproduced below him is 
of a rather less temperate type. The dancing boys on Greek 
vases’ have their counterparts in Etruscan bronzes, a 
whole series of light-hearted revellers,—clapping their hands 
(fig. 14), shaking a tambourine, rattling castanets (fig. 16), 
and finally, one all worn out, leaning forward over his staff, 
to take the weight off his feet (fig. 15). 

So far, the Etruscan figures have had some counterpart in 
Greek art, but there is one series of dancing figures which 
apparently has not. These represent girls playing castanets, 
which is common enough in Greece; but the Etruscan girls 
wear a tight embroidered jacket over their chiton,—the 

(Continued on page 492) 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Federation Conference Passes Resolution Which 
Stresses Importance of Government Art Projects 


“INASMUCH AS DUE to the crisis in world affairs, attention 
is being focused on national defense, and 

‘Inasmuch as the art projects under government sponsorship 
will suffer unless public demand demonstrates the necessity 
of their being continued and enlarged, and 

‘Tnasmuch as all the discussion at this conference of The 
American Federation of Arts, pertaining to art education 
and the development of public understanding and apprecia- 
tion of art, has stressed the important part played by the 
WPA Federal Art Projects and the Section of Fine Arts, 
be it 

*“RESOLVED, That this conference go on record as acknowl- 
edging the art projects under Federal agencies, including 
that section of art projects which deals with art education, 
as of such importance in American life as to be a necessity 
in carrying on a full national experience.” 

This resolution was passed at the termination of the first 
far western conference of the Federation, held in San Fran- 
cisco July 11 to 13. It followed a full program of speeches, 
accompanied by general discussion. Speakers included 
Robert Woods Bliss, President of the Federation; Stephen 
Pepper, Head of the Art Department at the University of 
California, who presided at the sessions on art education: 
Philoma Goldsworthy, Supervisor of Art, City Schools, 
San José, California; Jean Abel, Art Department of Glen- 
dale, California, Junior College; Alice Schoelkopf, Art 
Supervisor, Oakland, California, Public Schools; Thomas 
M. Folds, Art Director, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
New Hampshire; Millard Sheets, Painter and Director of 
the Art Institute, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California; 
L. Moholy-Nagy, Director of the School of Design in 
Chicago; Aurelia Reinhardt, President of Mills College; 


Walter Baermann. 


Director 6f the California Graduate 
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School of Design, Pasadena; Mrs. Nelbert. Chouinard, | 


Director of the Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; E. 
Roscoe Shrader, Director of the Otis Art Institute, Los 
Angeles; Grace L. McCann Morley, Director of the San 


Francisco Museum of Art; Robert Tyler Davis, Director of | 


the Portland, Oregon, Art Museum; Arthur Millier, Art 


Critic of the Los Angeles Times, who presided at the session » 


on the arts in the west; Richard J. Neutra, Architect; 
Kenneth Callahan, Painter, and Curator of the Seattle Art 
Museum; Edward Biberman, Painter and Lecturer; Ralph 
Glen Lukens, Ceramist; Dorothy 


Stackpole, Sculptor; 


Liebes, Textile Designer; Donald J. Bear, Director of the \ 


| 
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Santa Barbara Museum and formerly Director of the | 
Denver Museum; Walter Heil, Director of the M. H. de | 


Young Memorial Museum; Richard E. Fuller, Director of | 
the Seattle Art Museum; and Mrs. Katherine Field Caldwell, 
Head of the Lecture Division at the Fine Arts Building, 


Golden Gate Exposition. At the close of the session Thomas 


C. Parker, Deputy Director of the Federal Art Project and | 


Secretary of the Federation, was urged to speak. Participants 
included, besides members of the Federation and Chapter 


delegates, a large and diversified group of individuals, both 


laymen and professionals, interested in the preservation — 


and development of the arts. 

The Trustees of the Federation felt that it was more 
important than ever to hold a meeting at this time, when 
the life of the arts has in many places been snuffed out and 
everywhere is threatened. The results of the meeting prove 
once more that there is among many people a determination 
that support of the arts, by the community and the individ- 
ual, shall be continued and increased. 

However, words and resolutions can do no more than point 
the way. They must be backed by active participation and 
good, hard work. 


We take this opportunity to express our appreciation of 


the speakers who shared in the program, a number of whom 
came from distant points; Federation members and chapter 
_ delegates who attended; Dr. Morley and her associates, who 
gave invaluable aid in the development and execution of the 
program; and above all to express our appreciation of the 


hospitality of San Franciscans, individually and collectively. 


“Space for Living” 


A GROUP OF THIRTY young planners, architects, landscape 
and industrial designers of San Francisco has organized an 
exhibition entitled Space for Living, which is based on their 
studies of the Bay Region in relation to the people who live 
| there, and embodies their ideas for its future development. 
The exhibition will be on view at the San Francisco Museum 
throughout the month of August. We saw it in its early 
stages, and it looked most interesting. The survey discusses 
the land, the people who live on it, and the buildings and 
garden spaces in which they live. Suggestions for improve- 
ment are made; in many instances it will be shown how these 
improvements could be secured through existing legislative 
channels. 

To the thirty, who have the backing of a slightly older 
eroup of the more progressive Bay Region architects, the 
display represents merely the first fruit of their efforts. 
They plan to continue their exploration and will study in 
more detail the technical facilities available for contemporary 
living, with a view, of course, to relating them to the needs 
of the community. The group has taken a title from Webster’s 
dictionary—Telesis, which means, “progress intelligently 
planned and directed; the attainment of desired ends by the 
application of intelligent effort to the means.” 

Anyone interested in furthering these ends is invited to 
correspond with Garrett Eckbo, 846 Green Street, San 


Francisco, California. 


Eldzier Cortor: A Girl 
Resting. Oil. American 


Negro 
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Exposition 


Minnesota Takes Stock 


WE HAVE RECEIVED news of another project, similar in aim 
to the one already described in San Francisco. An advisory 
group of local architects will assist the staff of the Walker 
Art Center at Minneapolis in arranging a trio of exhibitions 
which will constitute a study of the housing and planning 
needs of the region. 

Opening September 19, the first exhibit will be an analysis 
of the requirements of the Minnesota home of today, viewed 
in comparison with contemporary houses in other localities, 
and in relation to the construction of homes since their early 
beginnings. Featured will be displays illustrating up-to-date 
uses of lighting, new materials, new methods of insulation, 
heating, and air conditioning, showing how these lead to 
new ways of building. 

The second exhibition will relate the home to the neighbor- 
hood, and the third will stress the importance of city plan- 


ning. 
Shaker Furniture & Crafts Displayed 


WHAT IS MOST INTERESTING to us about Shaker architecture 
and furniture today is its kinship with the best of modern 
design and planning. Simplicity and utility are its elements. 
Truly “functional,” Shaker building and craftsmanship are 
an integrated expression of the Shaker way of life. On display 
this month at the Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield are Shaker 
furniture and other objects from the collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Deming Andrews, who have devoted close to 
twenty years studying this early American communal sect. 
In addition are shown camera studies of the Shakers by 
William Winter, and a group of stereoscopic post cards of 
Shaker architecture and activities. In December, 1937, the 


Magazine published an article by Mr. Andrews on the 
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architecture of the sect. The furniture has been handsomely 
treated in a volume with text by Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, 
published by the Yale University Press in 1937. Study will 
reveal how much can be learned from these early settlers. 
As Mr. Deming has said, “*. . . everything was done well and 


nothing overdone.” 


The Louvre Collection 


REPORTS HAVE reached this country that the major part of 
the Louvre collection is safe in unoccupied France. Let us 
hope that they prove correct. Many works from the Louvre, 
however, were moved to chateaux which are now in zones 
occupied by the Germans. 

A dispatch was sent by wireless to the New York Times, 
July 18, from Vichy to the effect that M. Jaujard, Director 
of Museums, who had supervised the return of Spanish works 
of art from Geneva to Madrid on the eve of the present 
conflict, had received assurances from German authorities 
with regard to the safekeeping of works of art. In conclusion 
appeared the cryptic statement: “M. Jaujard has returned 
to Paris to supervise installation of the art works as soon as 


that is made possible through the peace negotiations.” 


London Paragraph 


“IN VIEW OF the present situation, the Trustees of the Tate 
Gallery have decided that it will not be possible for the 
moment to continue with the arrangements for a partial 
reopening of the Gallery, and the exhibition of recently 
acquired works, which it had been hoped to hold this month, 
has accordingly been postponed. The Trustees, however, are 
continuing to acquire works of art and these will be publicly 
exhibited as soon as an opportunity occurs.’”(Note in The 
Museums Journal, London, July, 1940.) 


Portrait of a Roman Dictator 


ACQUISITION BY THE Metropolitan Museum of a marble 
portrait of the Roman Emperor Caracalla, described by 
Gisela M. A. Richter, curator, as “one of the best extant ) 
portraits of the Emperor and one of the finest sculptures of | 
its epoch,” has recently been heralded. Miss Richter de- 
scribes the head as being generally in excellent condition, in 
some places retaining the original polished surface. A full 
description with illustrations appears in the July, 1940, 
issue of the Museum Bulletin. 

The head is certainly not pleasing, but neither was the 
subject. Although Caracalla ruled only six years, he managed 
to reach new highs in cruelty and excesses. According to 
his biographer, Caracalla died at twenty-nine. The head 
appears “distinctly older.” However, Miss Richter considers 
this not surprising considering the Emperor’s “Syrian blood 
and hard, riotous living.” 

As an interesting sidelight on this military dictator, we 
again take the liberty of quoting Miss Richter: “Throughout 
his life he had courted the soldiers, had showered gifts on 
them, and had shared their privations. According to Dio 
he often used to say, ‘Nobody in the world must have money 
but me, so that I may bestow it upon the soldiers.’ How 
efficacious the soldiers’ support was after his death is shown 
by the fact that, in spite of the adverse feeling of the people 
and the senate, Caracalla was deified and a temple built 
in his honor.” 

Announced by the Metropolitan for the forthcoming 
season are the following special exhibitions: The Art of the 
Jeweler, a selection from the Museum collections, from 
November 20, 1940, to January 26, 1941; Paintings by 
Manet, a loan exhibition, scheduled for February; The 
China Trade from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century, 
an exhibition to be shown from Spring to Autumn, 1941. 


Orozco: Dive Bomber and Tank. Six fresco panels 6'x9’, recently painted for the Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
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Charles Despiau: Head 
of Anne Lindbergh 


A Head by Despiau 


JACQUES MAUNY, our French correspondent, sent us the 
photograph of Despiau’s portrait of Anne Lindbergh, which 
we reproduce in this section. In a letter received not long 
before Paris was taken, he writes as follows: “I am forward- 
ing a photograph of Mrs. Charles Lindbergh’s bust by 
Despiau, which caused so much sensation in Paris. It is very 
fine. All the newspapers describe it as the symbol of a 


mother’s martyrdom in a disturbed era and the center of a 


Pieta as vast as the world. The mask, pure and painful, has 


great style. It is now exhibited at the Salon . . .” Mauny 
sent us this photograph in advance of further material. SSAt 
the end of June.” his letter concludes. “I will send a letter 


reviewing all the salons. the exhibitions, the galleries. . . . 
Silk Screen Process Filmed 


THE TECHNIQUE OF silk screen print-making. described by 


Anthony Velonis in our last issue, is the first process to be 


Ernest Fiene: Murals in the Auditorium, Central H igh School of Needle Trades, New York. apove: Victory of Light Over Darkness. BELOW) 


Harmony and Achievement. The artist is shown completing portraits. The murals are in fresco secco, and have taken two years to orcas 


depicted in a new series of one-reel instructional movies 
on art techniques. Harry Gottlieb, one of the original group 
of artists who worked with Velonis in developing the silk- 
screen stencil as a fine arts medium, served as art and 
technical director of the film. It is produced by Julius 
Roffman, who.has recently completed films for the Educa- 
tional Film Institute of New York University. The picture 
may be purchased or rented through Garrison Film Dis- 


tributors, Ine., of 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


Fiene’s Commission for the Needle Trades 


JSE OF THE motion picture in relation to the fine arts seems 
to be on the increase. Ernest Fiene, who recently completed 
frescoes covering over two thousand square feet of wall 
space in fresco secco for the Central High School for Needle 
Trades, was filmed in action. 

Mr. Fiene’s murals, commissioned by the needle trades 
industry, are allegorical in treatment. But they differ con- 
siderably from the studies of neo-classic angels in cheese- 
cloth and avenging justices which graced our buildings of a 
generation ago. Included in his conception of the history 
of one of New York’s major industries are over two hundred 
figures larger than life-size, fifty-three of which represent 

labor leaders, progressive manufacturers, legislators, and 

social workers, who have contributed to the progress of the 
industry and have been instrumental in bringing about 
reforms in working conditions. Included are Lillian Wald, 
Al Smith, Henry Moscowitz, Louis Brandeis, Sidney Hill- 
man, David Dubinsky, President Roosevelt, Mayor La 
Guardia, Governor Lehman, and a number of others. 

The mural, Victory of Light Over Darkness, features the 
Triangle Fire which occurred in 1911, causing death to one 
hundred and forty workers, and focusing public attention 
on the then existing conditions in the industry. It treats of 
the sweat-shop, the auctioning off of bundles for home 


work to the lowest bidder: finally it shows the protocol of 


peace being signed by labor leaders and manufacturers. 


The opposite mural, Harmony and Achievement, shows 


members of the five needle trades working together: ladies’ 
garment workers; furriers; shoe-makers; milliners; men’s 
clothing workers. In this section the processes of the trade 
are meticulously illustrated. A health center, maintained 
by the ladies’ garment workers’ union and the amalgamated 
clothing workers (at which over 300,000 patients are 
treated each year); an inset representing a scene from 
Pins and Needles, the review written, directed, produced, 
and acted by members of the industry, which proved to be 
the sensation of the 1937-1938 theatrical season, and has 
gone into several editions. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Miss 
Rose Schneiderman are depicted in the audience. Improved 


housing conditions, recreational facilities, educational oppor- 


tunities, are symbolized, while here, as on the opposite wall, 


appear the figures of the men and women who have been 


the friends of the needle trades. 

Thoughtfully Mr. Fiene has worked out his huge com- 
mission, which represents the tale of an industry, this time 
not executed for the government, but for the industry itself. 


To the artist it must have represented a great challenge 


and a great opportunity. 


Samuel Memorial 


SOME TIME THIS FALL the Committee for the Ellen Phillips 


Samuel Memorial in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, will 
announce the artists selected to carry out commissions in 
a program which constitutes one of the few opportunities 
of its kind for American sculptors. Already commissioned 
have been Maurice Sterne’s Welcome to Freedom, Heinz 
Warneke’s The Immigrant, Robert Laurent’s Spanning the 
Continent, J. Wallace Kelly’s The Plowman, John B. Flan- 
nagan’s The Miner, and Heléné Sardeau’s The Slave, recently 
completed, and reproduced in this issue. It will be recalled 
that the stated underlying purpose of the sculpture display 
now at the Philadelphia Museum was to serve as a basis for 


study for the Committee which makes the Samuel awards. 


R. Phillips Sanderson: One 
of seven designs in bleached 
and red mahogany. Main 
hall. S. S. Pres. Monroe. 
Courtesy Section of Fine 
Arts—Federal Works Agency 


First Competition for American Ship Decoration 


IN THE REPORT of the jury for the first national, open, 
anonymous competition for decoration of American ships, 
conducted by the Section of Fine Arts and the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, stress was laid on the response of the 
artists to the demands for new materials. Four hundred and 
sixty-two artists submitted 1,462 designs in the competition 
for decoration of the interior of the S. S. President Jackson. 
These designs were also eligible for the decoration of the 
S. S. President Monroe and the 5. S. President Hayes, in 
competition with the designs submitted for these ships at 
the request of the Maritime Commission. 

The jury, which made the awards for all three ships, con- 
sisted of Alain de Bouthilier, Chief of the Interior and 
Styling Unit, and William F. Schorn, both of the Maritime 
Commission; Edward Bruce, Chief of the Section of Fine 
Arts; Kindred McLeary, mural painter and instructor in 
architecture at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh; George Harding, mural painter and member 
of the faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Chairman. They found the quality of designs in glass, wood, 
and linoleum, to be of particularly high order. 

For the S. S. President Jackson, an overmantel to be 
installed on the promenade deck will be executed in carved 
and painted marinite by Adelaide Briggs, of Ithaca, New 
York. Jean Swiggett of Long Beach, California, will do seven 
spandrel decorations in the same room, to be carried out in 
casein tempera on wood veneer. Ada R. Cecere of New York 
has designed a panel to be carried out in sand-blasted glass 
in the dining salon. A panel in duco enamel by William de 
Kooning of New York will decorate the writing room and 
library, while two etched panels by L. Gardner of New York 
will be placed on either side of the bar in the cocktail room. 

For the S. S. President Monroe, Hildreth Meiere of New 


York will do a hall overmantel decoration in oil on canvas; 


R. Phillips Sanderson of Scottsdale, Arizona, a series of 
(Continued on page 488) 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Four Centuries of Academies 
Academies of Art: Past and Present. By Nikolaus Pevsner. Cambridge, 


1939. University Press. New York, 1940. The Macmillan Co. Price 
$6.00. 


THIS IS NOT an easy book to read, but it is an immensely 


valuable one. It is no mere history of the rise and fall of 


the academy and of the intrigues for power and the struggle 
for change and growth. The telescopic vision of the author 
and his indefatigable capacity for encyclopedic documenta- 
tion of a period have added a new and vital supplement to 
the history of art and of art education since the Renaissance. 

This searching book covers approximately four centuries 
from the birth of the academy in sixteenth-century Italy 
as a progressive cultural center for discussion and research, 
through its swift expansion but qualitative decline in the 
eighteenth century, (more than two thousand two hundred 
European academies were founded between the sixteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries) to its rebirth in the Bauhaus 
movement of pre-Hitler Germany. The author has made the 
academy the pivotal center for the discussion of the political, 
social, economic and esthetic factors which determined its 
character. 

During these four centuries, as the author takes great 
pains to demonstrate, the academy played many different 
roles in the education of the artist and the life of the com- 
munity. Organized at first in an attempt to raise the social 
status of the artist and to free him of the constraining 
paternalism of the guild system, the first art academies in 
Italy won an increasing social prestige for their artist mem- 
bers, but lost that social security which the privileges of the 
guild had insured. With the rising power of the academies 
and the waning power of the guilds, the artist found himself 
more and more “between classes,” and, as the author 
shrewdly observes, neither in the craftsman nor in the pro- 
fessional class, with a measure of economic security only if, 
as in eighteenth-century France, he served the taste for 
luxury and display of the court and the nobility, or, as in 
seventeenth-century Holland, if he pandered to the bour- 
geois appetite for self-glorification. As a result, the academies 
in seventeenth and eighteenth-century France and Italy 
became more and more inflexible and destroyed that creative 
independence for which the first academies, less than a 
century earlier, had fought. 

To continue to exist, the academy had to find means, fair 
or foul, to offer economic and social advantages to its mem- 
bers. And here Dr. Pevsner presents some extremely inter- 
esting material that explains the mounting bitterness of 
the artist of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries toward 
“official”’ 


style and to control the curriculum and teaching staff of 


the academy. Not content only to establish an 
the school, the academies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, for example, lobbied constantly to introduce legis- 
lation to permit them to control the sale of art. the importa - 


tion of pictures, the production of work by non-academic 


artists for any but private purposes unless examined andl 


accepted by the academy; to control the immigration of \ 


alien artists, the giving of estimates, the number of ap- | 


prentices permitted to work under one artist-teacher and 
in many devious ways to press the artistic life of the com- 


munity into an inert pattern. 


With the artist uprooted from the guild and “the link | 


between the consumer and the producer broken,” and with 


the art dealers not yet on the scene, except perhaps in Hol- | 


land, the academy was in a strategic position to become the | 


most powerful art-monopoly in existence. Academy member- 
ship offered not only the opportunity to participate in the 


academy’s life-classes, an exclusive privilege permitted | 


only to the academy, but also, for instance, as the author | 


points out, the~ possibility of exemption from military 
service. 


The academy’s stranglehold on the economy and the crea- 


tion of art naturally produced an increasingly violent oppo- | 


sition among non-academicians. The first signs of this 
revolt appeared among the little masters of Holland, and 
then spread rapidly among the individualists of the eighty 
eenth and nineteenth centuries in France and Germany. 


Cezanne’s unquotable condemnation of the academy is per- 


haps the most stinging. “Seminaries of bad taste,” “incu- | 


bators of semi-talents,”’ “laboratories for innoculation 


against art,” and “mortuaries,”” are some of the milder 
epithets hurled at the academy by non-conformers and 
assembled with undisguised pleasure and sympathy by the 
author. . 

That the art schools could again be a force for the good 
was demonstrated, Dr. Pevsner believes, in England by 
William Morris and his arts and crafts movement. In Ger- 
many commercially-minded nationalists with esthetic sensi- 
bilities sought to ride to bigger profits on the back of art, 


and incidentally promoted a healthier cooperation between 


art and industry, which laid the foundation for the Bauhaus _ 


movement of the next century. 

An energetic, clear-thinking, and liberal-minded scholar, 
Dr. Pevsner wins our respect by his tireless search for 
causes and origins. Some sections of this book, however. 
are decidedly more substantial than others. The author 
deals most thoroughly with Renaissance Italy, seventeenth- 
century France, and nineteenth-century Germany and Eng- 
land, briefly with France after the revolution, and super- 
ciliously with contemporary America. Dr. Pevsner’s re- 
grettable tendency to use overloaded footnotes and to resort 
to untranslated quotations from Latin, Greek, French, 
German, and Italian sources would, I feel, intimidate the 
average reader. At the end of the book are twenty-eight 
moderately well-chosen illustrations which are poorly re- 
produced. 

The moral which Dr. Pevsner draws from his exhaustive 
examination of art academies is, if I interpret it correctly, 
that a serious contradiction exists between the artist’s 


basic need for individualizing his art free from authori- 


tarian control, and the inevitable standardization that 
results from state-supported enterprises, however salutary 
or stimulating this patronage may be. The author is careful 
to remind us that state sponsorship can produce a Bauhaus 
'and that “‘an advanced style is by no means necessarily 
anti-governmental.” Fundamentally, however, Shakespeare’s 
admonition, “Art is made tongue-tied by authority.” is 
as true today as it ever was. When governments or acad- 
emies completely control the economic life of the artist, 
ereative growth and experiment have little chance for 
survival. It is possible that we in America who know the 
democratic value of compromise may find a midpassage 
for our artists safe from both the extremes of individualism 
and totalitarianism.—GERTRUDE R. BENSON 


Colonial Painters 


The Birth of The American Tradition in Art. By Oskar Hagen. New 
York, 1940. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $3.50. 


WITH EACH NEW book about American painting the general 
pattern of its history becomes clearer and its meaning is 
brought a little nearer home to us of today who seek to 
know ourselves by the study of our past. Naturally enough, 
it is the colonial period which has had to wait longest for 
clarification, both because until recent years relatively 
little has been known of it and also because a great deal 
of that little has been inaccurate—or at least erroneously 
interpreted by insufficiently critical examination. Professor 
Hagen’s book contributes so much to a fresh understanding 
of American beginnings that it will remain permanently 
important. His reinterpretation will not command im- 
mediate agreement down to its last detail, but no such 
vitally fresh reordering of the past as this could have that 
unprecedented luck. Since the book raises many more ques- 
‘tions than can adequately be dealt with in a review, this 
one will attempt only to indicate its leading ideas and to 
offer a few supplementary observations. And it is to be 
said at once that my differences and reservations of opinion 
concern only minor points: the acceptability of some por- 
traits. the attributions of a few others, the correctness of 
one or two emphasized phrases of characterization. Prac- 
tically all fall within the scope of the first chapter, which 
deals with the years before the appearance of Smibert. 
Professor Hagen correctly cites sign-painting as the 
originally transplanted basis for the earliest manifestations 
of portraiture. This initial fact could be profitably enlarged 
upon to establish the essential nature of all the work done 
during the first century of colonization. It was done by 
men who were, or set up to be, all-round craftsmen and for 
whom even sign-painting was but one among many chores 
they would undertake; they would paint houses and furni- 
ture and signs and portraits and anything else, and for 
all of these purposes they would use the same pigments 
prepared in the same way. The quality of the work they 
did varied extremely according to their training and their 
personal aptitude. Thomas Child was a master-workman 
who had been received into the London guild of painter- 


stainers: Joseph Allen seems to have been entirely self- 


taught. Exactly what was the training of such men as B. 
Roberts and the first Evert Duyckinck and Mr. Warwell 
is not known; but it is known that they and others would 
paint anything that was wanted by their contemporaries— 
and probably also some things that were not wanted. No 
portrait so far attributed to any of these men seems to me 
critically acceptable. although I am desirous of finding as 
many as possible on which to base my own account of Amer- 
ican beginnings. Among the portraits which do seem ac- 
ceptable to me, the two extremes of technical competence 
and technical incompetence may be illustrated by citing, 
for the one, the lovely group of pictures by him who can 
only be called the Master of the Freakes and, for the other, 
the four somewhat pained and certainly painful divines 
attributable to John Foster. The latter are fumbled in 
every technical respect; the former show a high degree of 
skill in handling pigment the way a competent sign-painter 
would. And are not the reds and blacks in the Mrs. Freake 
and Baby identical with those still remaining on some of the 
painted chests and cupboards of that time? 

Because of this generalized craft basis for portraiture at 
first, Professor Hagen’s descriptive phrase for the workmen 
seems inadequate if not misleading. “Sunday painters” 
has recently come into circulation from France as a result 
of a spreading interest in naiveté; put back into puritan 
New England, it implies something that could not have 
happened. It is as certain as can be that not one of those 
workmen would so much as lift his brush to his panel or 
his canvas on Sunday; a century later Copley got into 
trouble with a town officer for taking a simple country stroll 
on Sunday. Now of course Professor Hagen is using the 
phrase in its current meaning of men who do something 
else for a living and paint in their spare time. However, the 
majority of colonial workmen seem to have been full-time 
craftsmen in paint for whom portraiture was a minor factor 
only because so few people wanted it or could afford it. 
So perhaps a better phrase would be: artisan and amateur. 
It is a little longer but more exact. Quite exact is Professor 
Hagen’s stylistic analysis of the whole body of this earliest 
portraiture; it is indeed the best one in print. And quite 
sound, I think, is his tentatively worded conclusion that 
this earliest work owes relatively little to direct contact 
with contemporaneous English or European painting. 

Two more names appearing in the record on either side of 
1700 should be touched upon here: Jeremiah Dummer and 
Pieter Vanderlyn. The four portraits first attributed to the 
former belong in a group of which all are suspect because 
of the circumstances surrounding their “discovery.” [This 
has already been mentioned in the Magazine. See June, 
1936, issue, review of XVIIth Century Painting in New 
England by Virgil Barker. page 410.] In his introduction 
to the recent two-volume work, American Portraits Found 
in Massachusetts, issued by the Historical Records Survey 
of the Works Progress Administration in Boston, Mr. 
Charles K. Bolton calls attention to the doubtfulness of this 
whole group. To Pieter Vanderlyn there are at present 
attributed a large number of coarsely handled effigies. most 


of which must certainly be from the hand of one workman. 


However, the one portrait originally attributed to him by 
what then seemed reasonable inference is stylistically in- 
consistent with all the others which have been too freely 
attached to his name. It is a problem which badly needs 
re-examination and which will probably require a radical 
redistribution. 

Once the complicated first chapter is past, points which 
command agreement become more frequent and increasingly 
important. The thesis that Smibert is a transplantation 
of European manner and Feke a further step in the develop- 
ment of that native manner which culminates in Copley is 
in accord with both probabilities and facts. On the nar- 
rowly biographical side, which is subordinate to Professor 
Hagen’s main aim, the chapters on these two painters are 
fascinating. Smibert’s life has never been so clearly narrated 
or so carefully analyzed, and the collocation of indications 
for some contact between Smibert and Magnasco is a 
striking example of historical inference which almost emerges 
into the realm of demonstration. The reinterpretation of 
what is known about Feke is an acutely argued return to 
some older ideas which, in this handling, make better sense 
than other accounts do. The juxtaposition of portraits by 
Feke and Highmore does not constitute proof of Feke’s 
having been in London; but it does give a lead for which 
evidence may later be discovered. And in any case this 
hypothetical contact between the American and the English 
painter would explain some very uncharacteristic traits 
which Professor Hagen rightly stresses in Feke’s Bowdoin 
portraits. 

With the relatively late figures of West and Copley a 
wider general agreement already exists than in the case of 
any among their predecessors, yet even with them Professor 
Hagen freshens up his treatment with ideas which have 
never before been advanced in any general treatment of 
the period. West is convincingly deprived of all credit for 
innovation in using contemporaneous costumes, and the 
misfortune of his influence upon young Americans has never 
elsewhere been better established. It may be true that 
Copley’s superiority to Blackburn in handling may have 
been owing to his study of work by Highmore, but perhaps 
also he could have developed it on his own initiative. The 
qualitative decline which accompanied the gain in fluency 
through his English years is again noted in this book, but 
over against this is set the important and fortunate influence 
which his work exerted upon the course of historical painting 
through the nineteenth century. 

Professor Hagen’s book is so good that one is compelled 
to regret that it did not discuss several other colonial work- 
men in this stimulating and authoritative fashion; the in- 
clusion of Bridges, Theiis, Wollaston, John Greenwood, John 
Hesselius, and a few less important painters would have 
made this volume definitive in its field. But fortunately 
there is the prospect of this being followed by a further book 
on later painters which, it seems, will pursue the centrally 
significant theme of “. . . the gradual penetration of the 


American tradition into the consciousness of American 


artists.” —VIRGIL BARKER 


Calligraphy for Amateurs 


The Elements of Lettering. By John Howard Benson and Arthur Graham. 
Carey. Boston, 1940. The Merrymount Press. Price, $3.00 


“THERE ARE THOSE who think of themselves self-consciously } 
as designers of letters—artists. There are simpler people who 
satisfy themselves with giving their customers what they 
asked for. And there are the mass of us—scribbling a momen- 
tary record, or a note to a friend. All make letters. 

“This book is written for those who are not satisfied | 
either with the letters they see made by others or with those 
they see made by themselves, but who have neither the 
leisure nor the opportunities to study a subject so intricate.” | 

On every page is a drawing or a series of them to illustrate || 
the truly admirable text. There are alphabets beautifully 
drawn and uncommonly adequate line drawings of pens and | 
reeds and brushes and of the chisels used by letterers in stone 
and there are photographs of writing, type. and inscriptions 
by the masters. No doubt many people who typewrite or 
dictate believe the elements of lettering are of no concern to 
the layman. But the most casual turning of these pages 
rivets one’s attention and sets one practicing again like a 
school-boy the gentle art for which every one of us has daily 
constant employment. 

It is common to hear a man despair mildly of his penman- 
ship and say that nothing can be done about it. He implies 
that this is the amiable weakness of a person engrossed with 
higher things. As a matter of fact Benson and Carey demon- | 
strate not only the need and the charm of legible unprofes- 
sional handwriting but also the fact that nothing is simpler 
than to understand the correct forms of letters and. by merely 
using them constantly in one’s daily ordinary occasions, to 
acquire a handsome legible habit. 

So much for the obvious and avowed intention of the book. 
There is an additional delight in it which everyone interested 
in any of the arts whether painting, sculpture, lettering, 
poetry or music or the dance, will eagerly seize. The treat- 


ment is a mode of straight thinking of a pattern which could 


and should be used for the manuals of any and all arts. © 


Short sentences full of meat fetch the reader up abruptly 


and tempt him to apply similar principles to his own varied 


“tasks. “You will never see good letters coming from your 


hand until you have learned to see good letters in your head. 
Good work depends on clear mental images. Clear images 
are based on knowledge of the causes of things imagined. 
Knowledge comes from intelligent practice.” How few of 
us ever stopped to realize the need for a right mental image 
of each letter before the habit of swift unselfeonscious writing 
has grown on the youth. How few of us know the fact that 
the mental image and the special characters of tool and hand 
are at war in current writing. The pleasing truce between the 
two, like good colloquial speech, differs from the formal ex- 
treme. On the other hand, the tedious lapidary stroke will 
be like the formal vocabulary which it spells out—perma- 
nent, monumental, and to be read from a distance. The love 
letter and the laundry list are quick, immediate, personal, 


but are no use if not legible. 
(Continued on page 496) 


The Voice 
with 
a Smile 


“We hold,” says a well-known writer, 
“that the young ladies of the American 
long distance telephone wires make 
up what is probably the most efficient 
public service crew in the world. They 
have profound patience and that capac- 
ity for taking pains that some one once 


said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in 
Philadelphia but he had just departed 
on an automobile trip in a westerly 
direction. A few days later the long 
distance operator caught up with him 
in a little town in Missouri and he was 
the most surprised man in all but one 
of the States of the Union. The excep- 
tion was New York. We were the most 
surprised there. To this day we have 
no idea how the operator did it.” 


Damon RuNYON 
in the New York Mirror 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you 
to visit its exhibits at the New York 
W orld’s Fair and the Golden Gate In- 


ternational Exposition, San Francisco. 


Leo Ludwig Steppat: Drawing of Josef Toch. Les Milles, 
France, 1939. Now on exhibition at Bethesda, Maryland 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 483) 


hall spandrels carved in bleached and red mahogany; David 
Swasey, a library panel in oil on canvas; Allan D. Jones, Jr., 
of Hampton, Virginia, a dining room panel in tempera on 
gesso; Philip Guston, of New York, bar panels in sand blasted 
glass. 

For the S. S. President Hayes, in relatively the same 
spaces as described above the following artists will carry 
out decorations from their designs: Aldred A. Watson, New 
York; Bernard Perlin, Newark, New Jersey; Elsa V. Shaw, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Karl Baumann, San Francisco, California. 

In examining the designs submitted, the jury was asked 
to keep in mind the decoration of three other ships being 
built for the American Presidents Line. Accordingly a group 
of designs were chosen for decoration of three other vessels 
now under way. However, certain revisions were recom- 
mended for reconsideration, and complete decorations were 
not selected. A number of the winners and runners-up were 
invited to submit additional designs for the remaining three 
ships in competition. This procedure was adopted in order 


to harmonize the decorative schemes of each of the ships. 
Sculptor from Vienna 


ONE IS NOT INCLINED to think of an internment camp as a 
favorable atelier for sculpture. Leo Ludwig Steppat, one 
of the thousands who was forced to leave Nazi-occupied 
Vienna, went to Italy and thence to France. Shortly after 
his arrival, war was declared by France, and he was put ina 


concentration camp near Marseilles. The camp happened to 
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be on the site of an abandoned brick factory. Here he had 
clay, and he began to model heads of the people around him. 
The French officers became interested. gave him a large 
room in which to work, and help in the making of casts. 
Under these favorable conditions he executed a number of 
heads and also made drawings. 

Subsequently, through the intervention of a friend in the 
United States, he was able to come to this country, whence 
his wife had preceded him. He has now been here for five 
months. Photographs of the work he had to leave behind in 
Vienna, photographs of the heads together with several 


drawings he did in the camp, and a few sculptures made 


since his arrival here, are now on view in a small gallery in |) 


Bethesda, just over the District of Columbia line. They 
show sensitivity and a feeling for quality. Even this in- | 
complete record of the accomplishments of his short career | 
invites respect. 

Steppat (he has taken his wife’s maiden name since 
coming to this country) was born in Vienna in 1910. He 
attended the Vienna Academy of Arts. After successfully 
passing the four-year course in sculpture, he was awarded a 
scholarship for four additional years in the Master Class. 
While he was studying he won a few competitions. Exhibits 
brought him orders and some flattering reviews, and finally, 
some government orders. On leaving the Master Class, he 
opened his own studio, and worked as a “free-lance” sculptor. 
At times he cooperated with architects. and all along he 
taught classes of his own. 

His career is one of many that was broken off in his 
native land. Today he is more fortunate than countless 
others, because he has the opportunity to make a new 


beginning in this country. 


Leo Ludwig Steppat: Head of a Woman. Private Collection 


“New Light from Old Lamps” 


ALTHOUGH THE TITLE, “New Light from Old Lamps” might 
conceivably be misconstrued as a mark of disrespect for what 
promises to be a most distinguished gathering, the keynote 
for the three-day series of symposia planned by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Department of Fine Arts is set by this 
_ title which is announced as the general subject for the 
opening meeting, September 16. Dr. Leicester B. Holland, 
Chief of the Division of Fine Arts in the Library of Congress 
and Professor of Fine Arts at the University of Pennsylvania, 
will preside at the meeting, the first of a series of three to 
be held in conjunction with the two hundredth anniversary 
of the origin of the University. 

The program for the symposium on September 16—‘New 
Light from Old Lamps; Archeology and the Humanities,” is 
as follows: “Revelation of the Ancient World” by Dr. Carl 
W. Blegen, Professor of Classical Archeology and Fellow 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Cincinnati; “The Vision of Ancient Life” by Dr. Rhys 
Carpenter, Professor of Classical Archeology at Bryn Mawr 
College; “The Vision of Ancient Art” by Dr. Charles R. 
Morey, Marquand Professor of Art and Archeology at 
Princeton; and “Ancient Art in the Light of the Present 
Day” by Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

The second symposium will be presided over by Dr. 
Waldo G. Leland, Director of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The general subject is “The Influence 
of Social Organization on the Arts.” Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
President of Union College, will speak on ‘The Social 
Background of History”; John E. Burchard, Director of 
the Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation of the Massachusetts 

‘Institute of Technology, on “The Effect of Economics on 
the Arts”; Dean Leopold Arnaud, Professor of the History 
of Architecture and Dean of the Faculty of Architecture at 
Columbia, on “Social Organization and the City Plan,” 
and Dr. Theodore Spencer, Associate Professor of English 
at Harvard, on “The Influence of the Arts on Social Organi- 
zation.” 

The final meeting will be devoted to a discussion of 
“The Development of Metal as a Structural Element in 
Architecture.” Charles D. Maginnis, former president of 
the American Institute of Architects, will preside. Speakers 
will include Dean Hudnut, of the Graduate School of Design 
at Harvard, on “The Development of Iron and Steel as 
Structural Elements in Architecture”; Frank Lloyd Wright, 
on “The Aesthetic Aspects of Steel Construction’; Frederick 
H. Frankland, Chief Engineer of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, on “The Engineering Aspects of Steel 
in Structures”; while the final paper by Harvey Wiley 
Corbett will discuss ““The Skyscraper and the Automobile” 
in relation to the modern city. These sessions, September 
16 to 18, will be open to the public. 
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JEAN SPENCER 
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ART TEACHER 


RECOMMENDS 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S. A. 


SeLr PURIKAIT 


EAN SPENCER received early art training 

at the Art Institute of Chicago, and later with 
Arthur Woelfle at the Grand Central School 
of Art, New York, where she was a Medal 
Honor Student. There followed intensive work 
in portraiture with Wayman Adams. Art Edu- 
cation, however, was her aim, and as Art Di- 
rector for the schools in St. Cloud, Minn., she 
contributed her book, ‘Fine and Industrial Art 
for Public Schools’, which won her nation- 
wide recognition as a pioneer in Art in 
Industry’’ in schools. 
Acknowledged as a successful portrait painter 
brought commissions from such notables as 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius (Sonny) Vanderbilt 
Whitney, Earl H. McHugh, Vice President 
Hearst Magazines, and others. 

Miss Spencer will continue to teach her Sun- 

day group of student painters this fall at her 

New York Studio. 


Speaking of her preference for Grumbacher 
Artists’ Materials, ‘‘All my teachers preferred 
Schmincke Colors, and | am passing on that 
information to my students and artist friends. 
| like them and always use them.” 


“Rau Spercest 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


410 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA i 
ACADEMY OF THE Sfine ds 


Oldest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) Complete 


professional training. Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), 
illustration, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with 
U. of Pa., B.F.A. degree. 


Catalog. 


European scholarships, other prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


A Professional School Providing Technical Training in 
Drawing ® Painting @ Sculpture © Graphic Arts ® Illus- 
tration © Industrial and Advertising Design ® Interior 
and Window Design @ Fashion Design and Illustration 
Bookbinding ® Silversmithing 
Exceptionally low tuition ® Illustrated Catalogue. 
School Term Sevtember 30-May 28 
4423 WARWICK BOULEVARD, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
96th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Stage design, pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Teacher Training: B. F. A. 
degree. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CarTA.Loc. 
1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SR EE ST EE SRE 


~ Standard Engraving Co. 


Official Photo-Engravers to 
the MAGAZINE OF ART 


Fine printing plates in black or colors for 
all purposes. Wherever you are, our ser- 


vices are available to you. Write to us at 


1214 Nineteenth St, N W., Washington 


West of the Mississippi 


THE COLORADO SPRINGS Fine Arts Center has been holding | 
its Fifth Annual Exhibition of Paintings by artists west of | 
the Mississippi. Included in the catalog are some new |, 
names, as well as a number of familiar ones. Paul Parker, | 
Director of the Center, pivots his introductory remarks 
around the much-discussed subject of regionalism. 

“That aspect of regionalism which seeks to prove provin- 
cial superiority is no new issue in art controversy. In his Lives || 
of the Painters Vasari attributed the greatness of Florence 
to a unique quality of the surrounding ether. Similarly, |) 
other writers have improvised on themes of natural phe- \ 
nomena to explain regional greatness. But the difficulty is | 
that while the Florentine air and the Aegean wine-dark | 
sea still exist as phenomena, the greatness of Florence and | 
Athens as productive art centers has long since departed. || 

“The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Colorado Springs | 
Fine Arts Center of paintings by artists west of the Mis- | 
sissippi makes no attempt to prove that western artists are 
somehow different from, much less superior to, their eastern — 
brethren. Although the exhibition indicates that certain | 
locales have produced painters whose work has a group | 
likeness, the likeness can be ascribed to topographical 
details, to the domination of some local artist, or to a com- ! 
bination of both factors. Notwithstanding group differences, 
one must beware of that type of chauvinism which seeks to | 
establish provincial superiority on the basis of the wine- 
dark sea. This stricture applies not only to strictly local | 
groups, but to the western region in general, which is too | 
large in extent, too disparate in landscape and human | 
influences, to have created, at least thus far. a style that 
can truly be called western.” . 

Dorothy Adlow, art critic of the Christian Science Monitor, | 
reviewed the exhibition for the Colorado Springs Gazette and | | 
Telegraph. A New Englander, she was impressed by “the 
thoroughness with which Parisian ideas have penetrated, 
and the remarkable agility with which many Americans 
have assimilated them.” But she was also impressed by the 
youthfulness and spirit characterizing the exhibition, “for 
all the roughshod, effete, or arid spots, there is an underlying 
vigor fostered by a will to portray the world which we know 
with the appropriate accents and inflections, with due stress 
and drama, with exuberance and thought.” She sets up a 
mild protest against the inevitable inclusion of such pub- 
licized figures as Thomas Benton, John Steuart Curry, and 
Grant Wood, who take the spotlight at the expense of “many 


promising and more exciting talents.”’ More to her taste are 


LANDSCAPE *j2°r PINEHAVEN 


A secluded country place for a fruitful summer’s 
painting, where the circumstances of living are 


organized to stimulate the artist’s work. 


FISKE BOYD & CLARE SHENEHON BOYD 
PLAINFIELD e Catalog on request e NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| 
: 


_ paintings by McHarg Davenport, Otis Dozier, Manuel 
Bromberg, David Fredenthal. Others, whose work comes in 
_ for more qualified approval, are Vina Cames, Edward Chavez, 


and Lew Davis. 


Appointments 


ROBERT PHILIPP, well known painter, has been appointed 
Carnegie Visiting Professor of Art and Resident Artist at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, for the season of 1940-41. 

Margaret T. Hall has been appointed Director of the 
Wilmington, North Carolina, Museum of Art, a WPA State 
project. She succeeds Ethel Williams, who has resigned to 
be married. Miss Hall, a graduate of Sweet Briar College, 
studied painting at the Phillips Art School in Washington 
under C. Law Watkins and Robert Gates. In 1939-40 she 
studied at the San Francisco School of Fine Arts. 


A Piero Summer Reunion 


IN THIS SECTION not long ago we expressed regret that the 
two Piero di Cosimo panels, The Misfortunes of Silenus and 
The Discovery of Honey, owned respectively by the Fogg and 
Worcester Art Museums, could not be seen together. We 
were therefore greatly pleased to receive word that the 
Fogg had loaned its Piero panel to the Worcester Museum 
for the summer. There, being lively panels, they will disport 


together tll September. 
Museum Acquires 13 Works by American Artists 


|THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART in New York has announced 
the acquisition of thirteen works by American artists. The 
group consists of eleven contemporary paintings and two 
sculptures. Eight were acquired through the purchase 
fund of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; the rest were individual 
‘donations. Included are Saturnia, hammered lead sculpture, 
by José de Creeft; Grandmother, collage, by Arthur G. Dove; 
Night Windows by Edward Hopper; Butte, Utah, water color, 
by Adolf Dehn; The Spent Wave, oil, by Marsden Hartley; 
Summer Landscape, oil, by Stuart Davis. Works by younger 
artists represented in the group are The Ivory Tower, oil, by 
Frede Vidar; Mother and Child, oil, by Abraham Rattner; 
| One Morning, water color, by Raymond Breinin; Colt, 
gouache, by Edward Chavez; Eggs, oil, by Maurice Grosser; 
Pastime Bowling Alley, oil, by Byron Thomas; and Douglas 
Smith, terra cotta, by Louis Dlugosz. The last, it will be 


remembered, is the “pretzel” sculptor of recent prominence. 


Howard Devree Tosses the Ball 


TO PROVOKE intelligent discussion in weather such as we 
have been having is no mean achievement. Howard Devree’s 
article in the New York Times, July 14, opened fresh contro- 
versy in regard to the Metropolitan’s Hearn Fund and 
the support of contemporary American art in general. His 
comment brought wide response from artists and laymen. 
Soo PM ult 
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incised patterns that represent embroidery are noticeable on 
another girl in Boston (fig. 19), and there are bands on their 
shoulders,—they are slung over the arms of the figure from 
the Louvre (fig. 18), and cross on the breast of a figure now 
in Berlin. These bands, and the tight jackets, are the dis- 
linctive part of the costume of the leaders of the dancing 
chorus in the Etruscan tomb paintings.'® The bands on the 
shoulders were sewn with bells. The nymph wore a similar 
tight jacket.” 

These bronzes from Etruria help to illustrate the dances 
of Greece from the end of the sixth century till about the 
middle of the fifth. The gestures and the types of the figures 
resemble closely those we know from Greece. But they are 
not mere imitations of Greek dancing figurines or paintings 
except, of course, the satyrs, which are incidentally most 
like the corresponding Greek type. The peculiarities in 
costume, such as the short chitons, tutuli, pointed shoes, 
and embroidered jackets, prove that these bronzes are 
actually representations of Etruscans dancing. It was the 
dance itself that was imported from Greece, not merely the 
type of sculpture. So it follows, that the discrepancies 
between the Etruscan and the Greek dancing types may be 


used to increase our knowledge of the Greek dances. 


A GREAT DEAL has been written about the dance in antiquity. The 
comments of the ancient authors themselves are collected and discussed 
by Warnecke in Paully-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Tanzkunst, pp. 22-33 f. This article also gives 
references to the ancient representations of dances, and to the articles 
by modern writers on the subject. 
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““. . . the place to ge if you would know what can be done with the camera and 

how it is done.’’—New York Sun. 
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“... an intimate personal school with a distinctly different method of instruction. 
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RABINOVITCH is the teacher of Dmitri Kessel, The Grand Duchess 

~ Marie, Esther Born, Ernest Born, Curtis Reider, Robert 
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NOTES 


1Pfuhl, Ernst: Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen. 3 volumes, | 
Munich, 1923. Vol. 3. plates 13, 59; 33, 143; 47, 202; 52, 217. Richter, | 
Gisela M. A.: The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks. New Hayen, | 
1930. Fig. 291. 

2 Lawler, Lillian B.: The Maenads. Memoirs of the American Acad- | 
emy in Rome, 6, 1927. pp. 69 f. plates 13-22. 

3 Pfuhl, plates 38, 164; 68, 261; 70, 267; 115, 379; 145, 426. 

*Rumpf, Andreas: Chalkidische Vasen. 3 volumes. Berlin, Leipzig, 
1927. Dancing Satyrs and Maenads, plates 2-5, 27-30, 185, 187, 206. 

5 Satyrs, cf. Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, plate 2. 

6 Neugebauer, K. A.: Archaisch—Etruskische Weihrauchstander. 
Berliner Museum 45, 1924. p. 33. 

7 Jantzen, Ulf: Bronzwerkstatten in Grosgriechenland und Sizilien 
Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. Dreizehntes Ergan- | 
zungsheft, 1937, p. 70. : 

8 Giglioli, G. Q.: L’Arte Etrusca. Milan, 1935, plate 204, 2. 

9 Weege, Fritz:, Etruskische Malerei. Halle, 1921. plates 3-6. Poulsen, | 
F.: Etruscan Tomb Paintings (tr. Andersen) Oxford, 1922. fig. 15. i 

10 Rumpf: plates 2-5. Hoppin, J. C.: A Handbook of Greek Black- | 
Figured Vases. Paris, 1924. pp. 191;.203, 263, 277, 279. Lawler: p- 91. 
plates-14,-2; 16, 213. 

1 Lawler: p. 73. 

2 Lawler: p. 82, plate 15, figures 2; 18, 2 and 3. 

138 Lawler: p. 91. 

4 Lampstand at a symposium; Pfuhl: 162, 464. 

1 Giglioli: plate 245. 

16 Giglioli: plate 312; plates 275, 2. 

7 Pfuhl: loc. cit. plates 113, 376; 132, 410 & 411; 141, 422 a. 

18 Duell, Prentiss: The Tomba del Trichinio at Tarquinia. Memoirs | 
of the American Academy in Rome, 6, 1927. p. 34, plate 2, plate 9. 

19 The three bronzes here illustrated are not the only figures of this 1 
type. The others are: (a) Notizie degli Scavi, 1934. p. 79, fig. 7, from 
Orvieto. (b) Walters, H. B. Catalogue of the Bronzes. British Museum, | 
London, 1899. No. 554 (from the top of a cista). (c) Aurigemma, S.: | 
Il Museo di Spina. p. 188, plate 100. (d) Zannoni, A.: Gli Scavi della — 
Certosa di Bologna. 2 vols. Bologna, 1876. Vol. 2, plate 194 (from | 
Bologna). (e) Vatican, Museo Etrusco Gregoriano. 
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AUGUST EXHIBITIONS 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College: Accessions of 1939-1940. 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Paintings, 
Water Colors, Prints & Drawings from 
Permanent Collection. 

BattmmorrE, MaryLaNnpD 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Romanticism in 
America. New Acquisitions; to Oct. 1. 

Walters Art Gallery: Sculpture by Five Ameri- 
cans; to Sept. 15. English Porcelains; to 
Sept. 15. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Contemporary British 
Art; to Sept. 27. 

Brooxiyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Americans & Europeans 
as Seen by Oriental Artists; to Sept. 29. 
Coney Island, 1903-1909; to Sept. 22. 
Animals Under Ten Inches; to Sept. 30. 
Shawls, Capes, & Lappets; to Oct. 6. 18th 
Century English & French Prints. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: T. Edward Hanley Col- 
lection of Modern Art. Sidney Janis Col- 
lection of Modern Art. Advertising Art. 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 

Art Association: Contemporary Oils, Water 
Colors, Tempera, Pastels & Drawings. 

Cuicaco, ILLinois 

Art Institute of Chicago: Chicago Sculpture. 
Exhibition by Ten Chicago Painters. Ar- 
chitectural Drawings by Louis Sullivan. 
Art in the Movies. Lesser Known Contem- 
porary French Painters. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: French 19th & 20th 
Century Prints; to Sept. 22. Chiaroscuro 
Prints; to Sept. 22. Development of Ameri- 
can Painting; to Sept. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Retrospective Exhibition of 
Student Work; to Sept. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Bellows Litho- 
graphs; to Sept. 

CoLorapo Sprincs, CoLorapo 

Fine Arts Center: 5th Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings by Artists West of the Missis- 
sippi; to Aug. 31. 

CumMIncTon, MAssacHUSETTS 

The Cummington School: Oil paintings by 
Herman Maril. 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Student Exhibition; to 
Aug. 31. Weaver Snuff Box Collection; to 
Sept. 

DeNnvER, CoLorRApo 

Denver Art Museum: Native Arts of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Derroir, Micuican 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Detroit Printers: 
Pueblo Water Colors; Slovakian Peasant 
Crafts; to Aug. 11. Paintings by Candido 
Portinari, Brazil; Aug. 15-Sept. 29. 

Essex Fetits, New JEersrky 

James R. Marsh Gallery: Etchings by Isabel 
Bishop, Prints by Fiske Boyd. Lithographs 
by Minna Citron & Leonard Pytlak. 

Fircupurc, MAssacHusEerrs 

Art Center: Permanent Collection. 


GLoucEsTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

North Shore Arts Association: 18th Annual 
Exhibition; to Sept. 8. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Photographs by 
Helen Thompson Farrell, A.R.P.S. & F.R. 
P.S.; to Aug. 15. Drawings, watercolors, 
by Dr. LaVera Ann Pohl; to Sept. 15. 

HAGERSTOWN, MaryYLAND 

Washington County Museum: Paintings & 
Sculptures from Permanent Collections; 


to Sept. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Wadsworth Atheneum: Printed Cottons. 


Threatre Designs for Avery Memorial 
Theatre. 

Hono.tutu, Hawai 

Honolulu Academy of Arts: Pacific Island Art. 

Kansas Ciry, Missouri 

Kansas City Art Institute: Student Work; 
Aug. 1-31. — 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Midwestern 
Paintings. American Landscapes. Chinese 
Paintings. Prints by Whistler. 

KENNEBUNK, MAINE 

Brick Store Museum: Photographs by Maine 
Photographers; to Aug. 10. Water Colors 
by York Artists; Aug. 12-31. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: Old Masters from 1939 
New York World’s Fair; to Sept. 15. One- 
Man Show by Conrad Buff: Sanity in Art 
Exhibition; Aug. 31-Sept. 27. 

LoulsviLLe, Kentucky 

J. B. Speed Memorial Museum: Paintings 
from Permanent Collection. 

Mapison, Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Union: Index of American De- 
sign; to Aug. 2. 

MancHEstTER, New HampsuHirE 

Currier Art Gallery: Oils & Water Colors by 
ContemporaryAmerican Artists: to Sept. 30. 

Mempuis, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Philadelphia 
Water Color Club Exhibition (AFA): Aug. 
1-30. 

Mitts CoLLeGE, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Work by Bauhaus 
Teachers & Students from School of De- 
sign, Chicago. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Independent Show; 
to Aug. 14. First National Polish-American 
Exhibition; Aug. 15-31. French Prints; 
Aug. 1-31. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: English &Dutch 
Paintings; to Aug. 25. 17th Century Dutch 
Etchings; to Sept. 1. 

Walker Art Center: Etchings by Dutch 
Masters; to Aug. 15. 

Neweort, Ruope Istanp 

Newport Art Association: Contemporary Ar- 
gentine Art (AFA); to Sept. 15, 

New York Ciry 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
Scenes and Characters from The Long 
Voyage Home, painted in Hollywood by 
Chapin, Philipp, Soyer, Quintanilla, Schrei- 
ber, Benton, Wood, Fiene, Biddle. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 St.: 19th Century 
French Painting. 


Ferargil Gallery, 63 E. 57 St.: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Ave.: Annual Founder’s Show: to Nov. 7. 
Garden Sculpture: Harriet Frishmuth, | 
Grace Talbot, Allan Clark, and others. | 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Recent | 
Paintings by Ten Contemporary American } 
Artists. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: American ! 
& European Contemporary Paintings; to | 
Sept. | 

Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57 St.: French Paint- |) 
ings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Aye. & 82 | 
St.: Contemporary American Industrial | 
Art; to Sept. 15. Masterpieces of Enamel- | 
ing. Historical Exhibition of Woodeuts. | 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Mad. Ave.: Group: | 
Exhibition. P| 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Paintings by — 
Contemporary American Artists. i 

Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 St.: Special Ex’ | 
hibition of Drawings. Books & Manu- I 
scripts. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: Twenty 
Centuries of Mexican Art; to Sept. 30. 

New York Historical Society, 77th St. & | 
8th Ave.: Dolls & Toys of Yesterday: to |) 
Sept. 1. 

New York Public Library, 42nd St. & 5th Aye.: 
Exhibition of Prints. 

Nierendorf Gallery, 18 EK. 57 St.: Art of the | 
20th Century. ie 

Georgette Passedoit, 121 EK. 57 St.: Contem- 
porary French Painting. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: Modern French 
Painting. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: 
Latin-American Exhibition; to Sept. 29. 
Robinson Galleries, 126 E. 57 St.: Limited 

Editions Sculpture. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
American & European Artists. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Group Ex- 
hibition of Painting & Sculpture; to 
Sept. 28. yt 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave.: Selected Prints |) 
& Drawings. ii 

Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Museum: American Primitive Paint- 
ings; Some Elements of Painting and Seulp- | 
ture; to Sept. 14. The Thunderbolt and the — | 
Ball: Tibetan Religious Paintings and. 
Images; to Sept. 7. The Jaehne Collection 
of Japanese Netsukes and Ojimes. 

Norroik, VIRGINIA 

Norfolk Museum: Chinese Ceramics, Indian 
Artifacts, Photographs. Paintings, Seulp- 
tures, & Drawings. 

Ocunguit, MAINE 

Art Center: 18th Annual Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, Sculptures & Prints; to Sept. 7. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia Museum: Life in Philadelphia; 
to Sept. 22. International Exhibition of 
Sculpture; to Oct. 1. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Exhibition by English So- 
ciety of Wood Engravers; to Aug. 4. 

PirTsFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Shaker Exhibition. Paint- 
ings and Drawings by Martin Mower; 
Paintings by Oliver Larkin and Cyrus 
Stimson; to Sept. 1. 
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(Continued from page 461) 
constitute material of such psychological importance that 
they ought to be studied separately. The two portraits by 
Courbet were executed in 1854; the second one painted in 
Montpellier is considered the painter’s greatest masterpiece, 
and there is unquestionably something moving about it. 
So well has he rendered the expression of the ailing collector 
that one feels Courbet must have possessed a good heart, 
as well as a magnetic beard and splendid calves, for there is 
contagious emotion in this canvas. Before judging Courbet 
it is essential to see his portrait of M. Bruyas. M. Mauclair 
wrote that Courbet’s painting was the most anti-intellectual 
form of art to be found, adding that he was a magnificent 
workman with only rudimentary conceptions, that his tech- 
nical skill caused surprise but no emotion. This unjust judg- 
ment he revised in a brilliant article saluting the admission 
of the Studio into the Louvre. (Let us hope M. Mauclair, 
if he is still alive, will also revise some of the furious condem- 


nations of the Ecole de Paris for which he became so famous. ) 


NEAR THE TWELVE Courbets hung a picture by Géricault 

called laconically Study of Hands and Feet, which belongs to 
a series of documents for the Raft of the Medusa, executed 
around 1818 in morgues of medical schools and hospitals. 
(One of these studies is in the Art Institute of Chicago.) 
After the lesson at the amphitheatre the limbs of someone, 
who perhaps was an insolent cocotte or a tyrannical Don 
Juan, were like scraps ready to be casseroled. Painted in a 
fit of passion, this study is a picture one can never forget. 

Ingres’ Stratonice might be proposed for the presidency 
of one of the associations devoted to the rehabilitation and 
glorification of mothers-in-law. Antiochus, sick with love 


for Stratonice, the wife of his father, Seleucus, is attended 


by the physician, Erasistratos, who discovers the cause of 


his illness. At the foot of the bed Seleucus kneels with his 
head buried in his hands. It is a late version, with design 
reversed, of the picture painted in 1840 for the duc d’Orleans 
and now belonging to the Chantilly Museum. The Mont- 


pellier canvas was the last the master painted at the age of 


eighty-six; experts consider it unfinished. One must examine 
the two pictures carefully to notice in what points they 
differ. There is stronger relief in the Chantilly picture and 
the Greek black and white ornaments give a neater effect; 
the figure of a young girl at the extreme left of the picture 
has been omitted in the Montpellier replica. Antiochus’ 
pillow. probably retouched at the last minute in the earlier 
picture, appears furrowed with cracks. The graceful Stra- 
tonice is not absolutely the same in the two pictures. At 
Chantilly she is like so many Ingres dames: at Montpellier 
she resembles more closely the blushing virgins painted 
on the other side of the channel during the Victorian period. 


Both pictures, now evacuées, were to have been shown this 


year on adjoining easels for the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the first one. That certainly would have 
afforded a most interesting study. Artists always stick to 
a few favorite motifs and there is no reason why they should 
not use the reverse method if their iterations lead them to 
excellent achievements. There is something dainty about the 
picture which is not unlike certain English pictures of the 
nineteenth century and particularly pictures by Dyce. 
But an exquisite pleasure is obtained from the fact that 
some parts are like miniatures by a clever Douanier Rous- 
seau. 

Bazille, son of Montpellier, who was killed during the 
Franco-Prussian War at the age of twenty-eight, is repre- 
sented by seven canvases. His art was serious, but there was 
something very unpleasant about it, the colors being as dis- 
agreeable as those of certain fiction magazine covers of 


ten years ago. 


Entrance to Musée Fabre, Montpellier. “One of the finest 


museums in the world” still remains in unoccupied France 
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The Montpellier Museum has also purchased a number of 
modern pictures. But the selection shows what happens 
when one wants names, pays little attention to the quality 
and confines oneself to the cheaper offerings. The acquisi- 
tions are all third rate productions. The writer could not 
discover a Matisse announced as such in the catalogue, in 
spite of the fact that he had been standing in front of it 
for five minutes. In any case, the masterpieces previously 


described provide dangerous competition. 


AT THE GREAT Exposition of French art held at the Royal 
Academy of Arts, London, in 1932, the Musée Fabre at 
Montpellier was represented by twelve items: Portrait ofa 
Young Man by Sebastian Bourdon of Montpellier (XVIIth 
Century), Ingres’ Stratonice, a Greuze, Courbet’s Portrait 
of M. Bruyas and his self-portrait, Gericault’s Portrait of a 
Man, known as the Lord Byron portrait, a Poussin, a land- 
scape by Watteau, a bistre wash by Hubert Robert, a colored 
chalk by Millet, a charcoal bistre wash by Théodore Rous- 
seau. 

After the exhibition at the Orangerie the masterpieces 
from Montpellier were shown in Berne at the request of the 


Swiss Government. There too they had enormous success. 


(Continued from page 486) 


“Letters exist to serve men. If we make them to be our _ 


servants, they might as well be good ones. The authors hope 


that this book will help those who are seriously interested, 


to make the letters they are responsible for, good. These 
cannot be good letters—legible—unless they are also true— 
what they purport to be. And they cannot be beautiful— 
pleasing to the mind—unless they are both good and true.” 


It is a temptation to dilate on the unique arrangement and | 


development of ideas in this short book. First comes the 
understanding of letters, then their making, and, lastly, 
their history which shows how the problems have been solved 


in the past. The marginal illustrations on every page genu- | 


inely illuminate the text opposite each. You thumb the pages’ 


resolved not to be persuaded into reading, but soon you are | 


Pine ae : : ( 
immersed in the development of the practice or in the theory 
4 


of lettering. 


It would be interesting to see the results on contemporary |} 


writing and thinking about art—for instance the articles in 
this very magazine—if this book and its persuasive logic were 
taken seriously for a model.—LANGDON WARNER. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


The deadline for the receipt of information tor our monthly 
nation-wide exhibition list is the 10th of the month preced - 


ing publication. Please send information promptly. 


MAGAZINE OF ART, Barr Bldg., WASHINGTON | 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


ings. Old Master Drawings. Contemporary 


AUGUST EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 494) 


PortTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Ancient Chinese 
Sculpture. Contemporary European & 
American Figure Paintings. Contemporary 
Prints; to Sept. 15. Dutch, French, English 
& Italian 17th & 18th Century Paintings; 
to Aug. 10. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Art Association: Oils, Water Colors, Prints, 
Drawing, & Sculptures. 

RicHMoNpD, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: 9 Exhibitions 
from Museum Extension Department. 

Rocuester, New York 

Memorial Art Gallery: Permanent Collection. 

Rockrort, MAssacHusEetts 

Art Association: Exhibition of Oils, Water 
Colors, Sculptures, Pastels, Prints & Draw- 
ings. 

Sv. Louris, Missour1 

City Art Museum: 1940 St. Louis Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. 

St. Paut, Minnesota 

Minnesota State Fair: Icelandic Art (AFA); 
Aug. 15-Sept. 3. African Water Color 
Sketches by Sanford Ross (AFA); Aug. 15- 
Sept. 3. 

San Dieco, Carirornra 

Fine Arts Gallery: 12th Annual Southern 
California Art Exhibition: to Aug. 31. 
Paintings by Van Gogh; to Aug. 27. 


San Francisco Museum: Paintings by Ken- 
neth Callahan; to Aug. 25. Engravings by 
S. W. Hayter; to Aug. 25. Development of 
Theatre Design; to Sept. 1. Planning & 
Achitecture Exhibition; to Sept. 1. 

Santa Fr, New Mexico 

Santa Fe Gallery: Indian Paintings. Paintings 
by Santa Fe artists. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

State Museum: Exhibition by North Missis- 
sippi Valley Artists; to Aug. 28. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

College Art Gallery: American Water Colors 
(AFA); to Aug. 2. 

ToLEpo, Onto 

Toledo Museum: 27th Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings by Contemporary American 
Artists; to Aug. 25. 

WasHincton, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery: Work by Art School 
Faculty; to Sept. 

Whyte Gallery: Paintings, Water Colors & 
Prints by Artists of Washington & Vicinity. 

WESTFIELD, MAssaCHUSETTS 

Westfield Atheneum: Water Colors & Prints 
by Charles H. Woodbury (AFA); to Sept.l. 

WoRCESTER, MAssACHUSETTS 

Art Museum: Japanese Prints from Bancroft 
Collection. 


AT THE FAIRS 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPosITION, 

San FRANcIsco 

Palace of Fine Arts: European Old Master 
Paintings. Contemporary European Paint- 


Mexican Paintings & Sculptures. Paintings 


from Central America & from South Ameri- 
can Countries Bordering the Pacific. Ret- 
rospective Exhibition of Californian Art. 
Art in Action. Contemporary Californian 


Art. Retrospective Exhibition of Photog- 


raphy. Daily Program of Motion Pictures 
from Museum of Modern Art Film Library. 
Exhibition Commemorating Five Hundred 
Years of Printing. Architecture, Planning & 
Housing. 

Palace of Electricity & Communication: Paint- 


ings from 48 States, District of Columbia — |) 


& Outlying U. S. Possessions. 

New York Worwp’s Fair, Fiusninc, New 

York 

America at Home Exhibit, Rainbow Ave.: 
Fifteen Rooms by Contemporary Ameri- 
can Decorators & Architects. 

American Art Today, Rainbow Ave.: WPA 
Art Projects Exhibition. Rotating Exhi- 
bitions by Collaborating Organizations. 
Demonstrations by Artists in Various 
Media. Also shown in this building are the 
Thorne Miniature Rooms. 

International Business Machines Building: 
Paintings from 48 States, District of Co- 
lumbia & Outlying U. S. Possessions. 

French Pavilion: 19th & 20th Century Paint- 
ings. Period Rooms. 

Italian Pavilion: Contemporary Painting & 
Sculpture. 

Polish Pavilion: Contemporary Art. 

Rumanian Pavilion: Contemporary Art. 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION FOR ART 
AND WELL ROUNDED LIBRARIES 
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by DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


WITH A NOTE BY H. G. DWIGHT 


fore first book in English on the celebrated and immortal 

Venetian master, Duncan Phillips’ latest book is essential 
to the libraries of connoisseurs and scholars. But it is designed as 
well for discriminating general readers. 

Acclaimed by critics in all parts of the world as a distinguished 
piece of writing, “The Leadership of Giorgione” also holds to high 
standards in its reproductions, of which there are 112, with a 
special color plate of the famed “Concert Champétre.” 

The illustrations provide a rare introduction to the much 
disputed works of a great master. Included, besides authenticated 
Giorgiones, are reproductions of paintings attributed to Gior- 
gione, his assistants, or his followers. Reproduced also are works 


by Bellini, Titian, and other Venetian painters of the period. 


“*Y ou approach therare achieve- 
ment of Giorgione not only as 
eye and mind but as an emo- 
tional resonance, registering 
what others less in tune would 
miss.” FREDERIC M.CLAPP. 


Director of the Frick Collection. 


CLOTH BOUND 914x124 inches - 7 Fea ($3.85 to Federation 


Members) 


The American Federation of Arts 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: BARR BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Two Inexpensive Art Books of 


Almost Universal Interest 


A NEW REDESIGNED EDITION OF 


Design & The Idea 


BY ALLEN TUCKER 


WITH FOREWORD BY FORBES WATSON 


A clear, entertaining and thoroughly de- 
lightful exposition on design, Allen Tucker’s 
little book is an acknowledged masterpiece. 

It is a book which, we believe, has a place 
in any library, for its fundamental interest 


and its basic importance. 


CASE BOUND. $ A; (90c to Federation Members) 


Portraiture 


FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


BY E. M. BENSON 


The history of portraiture from prehistoric 
to modern times; its beginnings and why 
even today it is the most persistent subject 
matter for art. 

Seventy-seven illustrations embrace prac- 
tically all media: cave drawings, sculpture, 
painting, miniature, graphic arts, photog- 
raphy, the moving picture. 


CASE BOUND . $ {ee ae cet ee 
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this excellent portfolio 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


IN COLOR REPRODUCTION 
with /4 matted Prints 


Gathered together into a handsome portfolio are fourteen 
representative pictures by fourteen American artists—most 
of them contemporary—men whose work you want to 
see in its full, rich color. 


The reproductions are of exceptional quality, produced 
by the famous Deeptone process of The Lakeside Press, 
and printed on 100 lb. paper. Each reproduction is mounted 
in a heavy, rag-content folder, 14 x 17 inches, ready for 
framing if you prefer. A catalog and biographical and 
critical notes for each artist are provided. 


The Actists & Their Pictures 


HENRY VARNUM POOR: Brickyards—Haverstraw 
HENRY G. KELLER: First Show at Two 
MILLARD SHEETS: Bathers of Miramar, Mexico 
WINSLOW HOMER: The Turtle Pond 
FRANKLIN WATKINS: Portrait of a Man 
MAURICE STERNE: Still Life, Flowers 
GEORGE LUKS: Old Woman with Black Cat 
EDWARD BRUCE: Farm near Weston 

ERNEST FIENE: Manhattan Waterfront 
HENRY LEE McFEE: Still Life with Desert Plant 
LEON KROLL: A Farm in Maine 

CHARLES E. BURCHFIELD: Telegraph Pole 
EDWARD HOPPER: Main Street 

THOMAS EAKINS: The Oarsmén 


Originally published at $8 the copy, manufacturing 
economies brought about by the wide sale has made pos- 


sible a substantial reduction in price: 


$5.75 POSTPAID ® $4.25 TO FEDERATION MEMBERS 
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NOW... i 


for PARENTS AND STUDENTS | 


Guidance in selecting the right art 
school 


1 


for ART TEACHERS NE 


A working tool—an important hand- 
\ 
book 


for SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


Valuable reference material, useful to 


students, teachers and parents 


Art School Directory 


Here, for the first time in a single, com-, 
plete handbook, all the facts about 


(et 


* PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOLS 


* UNIVERSITIES & COLLEGES WITH 
ART & ARCHITECTURE DEPART- 
MENTS ip | 


* SUMMER ART SCHOOLS | 


wk 
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* FELLOWSHIPS & SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN ART : 


Volume I: For Two Years 


CLOTH BOUND ¢ ONLY $1.75 POSTPAID | 


NO DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS OR LIBRARIES POSSIBLE ~ 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING ® WASHINGTON, D. C. 


